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We spent a couple hours the last week in J anuary, 
in witnessing the process of killing and dressing hogs, 














according to the most approved plan, at one of the 
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next pair who with scrapers remove the hair from one 





side, then turn it over to the next pair who scrape the 
other side, the next scrape the head and legs, the next 


shave one side with sharp knives, the next do the same 
to the other side, and the next the head and legs; and 
each pair of men have to perform their part of the 
work in only twelve seconds of time, or at the rate of 


Jive hogs in a minute, for 3 or 4 hours at a time! 


Arrived at the end of this table, with the hair all 
removed, a pair of men put in the gambril stick and 
swing the carcase off on the wheel. This wheel is 


largest establishments near the Brighton House, Cin- | bout 10 feet in diameter, and revolves on a perpen- 
cinnati. The building and its appurtanences are | dicular shaft reaching from the floor to the ceiling; 
calculated for despatching two thousand hogs @ day; the height of the the whee! being about 6 feet from 
and at the rate the bloody work was done while we | the floor. Around its periphery are placed 8 large 
were present, that number would be done up in less | hooks, about 4 feet apart, on which the hogs are hung 
than eight working hours! The process is as follows: bee be dressed; and here again we find remarkable dis- 

The hogs being confined in pens adjacent, are driy-| Patch secured by the division of labor. As soon as 
en, about 20 at a time up an inclined bridge or pass-|the hog is swung from the table on to one of these 
age opening by a dooorway at top into a square room hooks the wheel 1s given a turn one-eighth of its cir- 
just large enough to hold them; and as soon as the | Cuit, which brings the next hook to the table and car- 
outside door is closed, a man enters from an inside Ties the hog a distance of 4 feet, where a couple of 
door, and with a hammer of about two pounds weight | men stand ready to dash on it a bucket of clean wa- 
and three feet length of handle, by a single blow aim- ter, and scrape it down with knives, to remove the 
ed between the eyes, knocks each hog down, so that | loose hairs and dirt that may have come from the ta- 














scarce a squeal or a grunt is uttered. In the mean) 
time a second apartment adjoining this is being filled; 
so the process continues. Next a couple of men 
seize the stunned ones by the legs and drag them 
through the inside doorway on to the bleeding plat- 
form, where each receives a thrust of a keen blade in 
the throat, and a torrent of blood runs through the 
lattice floor. 

After bleeding for a minute or two, they are slid off 
this platform directly into the scalding vat, which is 
about 20 feet long, 6 wide, and 3 deep, kept full of 
water heated by steam, and so arranged that the tem- 
perature is easily regulated. The hogs being slid into 
one end of this vat, are pushed slowly along, by men 
standing on each side with short poles, turning them 
over so as to secure uniform scalding, and moving 
them onward so that each one will reach the opposite 
end of the vat in about 2 minutes from the time it en- 
tered. About 10 hogs are usually passing through the 
scalding process at one time. 

At the exit end of the vat is a contrivance for lift- 
ing them out of the scalding water, two at a time, 
unless quite large, by the power of one man operating 
a lever, which elevates them to the scraping table. 
This table is about 5 feet wide and 25 long, and has 
8 or 9 men arranged on each side, and usually as 
many hogs on it at a time, each pair of men perform- 
ing a separate part of the work of removing the bris- 
tles and hair. Thus the first pair of men remove the 
bristles only, such as are worth saving for brush ma- 
kers, taking only a double-handful from the back of 
each hog, which are deposited in a barrel or box. 





The hog is then given a single turn onward to the 


ble. The next move of the wheel carries it 4 feet 
further, where another man cuts open the hog almost 
in a single second of time, and removes the large in- 
testines or such as have no fat on them worth saving, 
and throws them out an open doorway by his sides 
another move of 4 feet carries it to the next man who 
lifts out the remainder of the intestines, the heart, liv- 
er, &c., and throws them on to a large table behind 
him, where 4 or 5 men are engaged in separating the 
fat and other parts of value; another move and a man 
dashes a bucket of clean water inside, and washes off 
any filth or blood that may be seen; this 
the cleaning or dressing process, and each 
wheel has to perform his part of the w 
seconds of time, as there are only five hogs 
hanging on the wheel, and this number are 
and as many added every minute. The number 
employed, (besides drivers outside,) is fifty; so that 
each man may be said to kill and dress one hog every 
ten minutes of working time, or forty ina day. This 
presents a striking contrast with the manner that far- 
mers commonly do their “ hog killing.” 

At the last move of the wheel a stout fellow shoul- 
ders the carcase (while another removes the gambril 
stick) and backs it off to the other part of the house 
where they are hung up for 24 hours to cool, on hooks 
placed in rows on each side of the beams just over a 
man’s head. Here are space and hooks sufficient for 
2000 hogs, or a full day’s work at killing. The next 
day, or when cool, they are taken by teams to the 
packing house in the city, where the weighing, cut- 
ting, sorting and packing is all accomplighed in the 
same rapid and systematic manney, 
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MAPLE 8UGAR-MAKING. 


Sugar-making time is close at hand. We have giv-| 


en in former volumes quite a number of articles on 
making maple sugar—constructing evaporating boil- 
ers, &c., and may have published the following recipe; 
but if so, it is worth repeating: 

Scald the tubs or buckets thoroughly in lime water 
before setting them out, and also when they are taken 
in, and as often as they may become in the least sour. 
Boil the sap in a sheet iron pan and caldron, under 
shelter. When the sap is boiled to syrup, strain it 
through flannel, and usually let it settle over night. 
To cleanse syrup, for 50 pounds of sugar, take the 
whites of 3 eggs beaten to a froth, a teaspoonful of 
saleratus dissolved in a pint of milk, atir it into the 
syrup while it is cold, and keep a slow fire until the | 
scum is sufficiently raised to take off; boil down to tub 
sugar; pour it into the tubs while warm; when it is 
cold, bore holes in the bottom of the tubs; take white 
flannel cloths, and wring out in cold water and place 
upon the top of the sugar, and setittodrain. The 
cloths should be wet as often as once a day. After a 
short time, the specks of cleansing remaining in the 
sugar, and coloring matter, will begin to rise to the 
top. Take a dry flannel cloth and wipe them from 
the sugar as often as the cloths are wet, before laying 
them on. 

For loaf sugar the process is the same, except that 
it is taken from the tubs, melted and run into tin cans, 
and drained again, at the same time keeping the flan- 
nel cloths on the top of it. 





PREMIUMS FOR OHIO'SHEEP AND WOOL. 

Eprrors Onto Co.tivator:—At the annual meet- 
ing.of the State Board of Agriculture, it will be re- 
membered, I offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That this Convention recommend to the State 
Board of Agriculture to offer premiums for sheep bred in 
Ohio, viz: 

1. For the best superfine wooled Buck, not less than 3% Ibs. 
of wool. 

2. For the best superfine wooled Ewes, having not less than 
2% Ibs. wool. 

3. For the best fine wooled Buck, not less than 5 lbs. wool. 

4. For the best five Ewes having not less than 3 1-2 pounds 
wool. 

The wool to be well washed on the sheep, and the fleeces 
to be exhibited, with the sheep certifed to be of one year’s 
growth. 

As there was time for but little discussion on this 
resolution at that meeting, several friends of wool 
growing from different parts of the State requested 
me to write out my views for publication. 

“As improvement is promoted by awarding premiums 
t direction, I think the Ohio State Board of 
ulture should set the example to other States and 
eties by offering liberal premiums for sheep and 
wool in accordance with the resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting—that is, for sheep of real merit; such 
as will be patterns for the wool growers of Ohio and 
other States, and producing woo] that will be most 
suitable for the manufacturer and profiitable for the 
producer. 
Having often served as a judge of sheep and wool, 
at State and County Fairs, I have found that the judges 
generally awarded premiums for the finest wooled 
sheep, and the finest fleeces, often overlooking the 
form and size of the animals, and the compactness, 
evenness and weight of the fleece. Such awards are 
calculated to retard, instead of promote improvement; 
and to correct such errors is the principal object of 
the above resolution, and this communication. 
I have been a wool grower from my youth, and have 
grown old in the business, and have not spared time, 
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money, or expense to procure and propagate the best 
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kinds of sheep. I have experimented with them, from 
the finest Saxon to the large and heavy wooled French, 
and the conclusion I have come to, is, that a medium 
sized sheep, producing a 3 or 4 bb. fleece, suits the 
Ohio wool grower better than those that produce not 
more than 2 or 24 tbs. to the fleece, or those that are 
said to produce from 12 to 30 Ibs. A variety of sheep 
that is bred to either of these extremes, is a strain 
from the nature of the animal, and costs more than it 
is worth to keep it up. 

Sheep are, and can be raised profitably that will 
—- superfine wool from 24 to 3} ths. and over, ? 

ead, and fine wools are and can be raised profitably 
that will average from 3} to 5 tbs. and over ? fleece. 
The grand object of wool growers should be to pro- 
duce wool that is suited to the wants of the manufac- 
turer, and is the most profitable to the producer. 

Under this resolution, all woo) growers of Ohiocan 
try the merits of their flocks in the accomplishment 
of this object. Believing that Ohio can compete suc- 
cessfully with any State or country, in wool growing, 
I offer the following facts and opinions in proof: 

The wool buyers of the east admit that wool grown 
on the same sheep in Ohio is superior in weight and 
softness to what it was when grown in the eastern 
States. A. Hilderbrand’s wool, of Stark county, 7 
years ago, was admitted to be equal to fine imported 
wool. I sent 1,000 tbs. of my wool to Boston, toa 
large wool house by Davis & Aubon, and speaking of 
the wool in a letter to me, they say, “ We unhesita- 
tingly pronounce it the best specimen of American 
wool that has ever come under our observation.” I 
heard Mr. Lawrence’s wool-sorter say of a lot of Ohio 
wool, that ‘‘ it was as good as any he ever saw in that 
room.” Mr. Samuel Lawrence, in a letter published 
in Morrell’s American Shepherd, says, “ the properties 
are affected by herbage and soil, 1 have not a doubt, 
and were it not invidious I would name some sections 
where wool growers are greatly favored by nature.” 
In a letter to me, dated March 4th, 1853, he writes, 
“ Many counties of Ohio are admirably adapted to the 
production of fine wools, my belief is that it would be 
wise to cultivate them in that region. My belief is 
that very fine fleeces may be produced, well washed, 
to average 4 tbs., by proper selection of bucks and 
ewes.” Mr. Cummins, of Massillon, bought a large 
lot of wool grown in Stark and Wayne counties; and 
when Mr. Lawrence was examining the wool, Mr. 
Cummins asked him how some of the best clips com- 
pared with the best wools he was purchasing from 
other parts. He replied, ‘that he had examined the 
wool markets of Europe, and was well acquainted 
with the fine wools of America, and that he knew of 
none that surpassed it.” This superior lot was nearly 
all the product of sheep bred in Ohio, and many of 
them from ten to thirty generations in this State, and 
certainly entited to the name of On1o Sueer. As 
well might we call the great grand sons of Irishmen, 
that are born in Ohio, Irishmen, as to call these sheep 
Saxons and Spanish Merinos. There are a number 
of branches to the Merino breed, differing from each 
other in their qualities, according to the skill or no- 
tions of different breeders, or the different districts 
where bred, and named accordingly. Thus we have 
Spanish Merinos, Saxons, Silesians, Blakeslee and 
Atwood Sheep, &c.; and why not an Ohio Sheep? 
When any breeder of sheep, or any other animals has 
so changed the breed, by crossing or selecting as to 
have materially altered it from any of the original 
branches that it has sprung from, it should no longer 
be called after the original name, but receive a new 
one. Now many of the best sheep for producing the 
main objects that are to be desired in raising sheep for 
wool, to wit, good constitution, fine fleeces of good 
weight and evenly in grade, are sheep that are not 
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pure bloods of any of the original imported families, breeding to a high degree of refinement; the result 
but have been materially changed by the breeders;| was a less vigorous constitution, less size, lighter 
and many of the so-called Saxon flocks are materially fleece and less eke—a loss of too many good qualities, 
changes in size and weight of fleece from the original | for a gain of superior fineness. The French thought 


imported Saxons.* 'to improve the Merino by great care and high feeding 


Thus far we have treated on Ohio sheep and wool, for several generations; the result is an overgrown 
and the right toa name. Now I wish to show what | sheep, with an uneven fleece, not so well adapted to 
has been done as to quantity or weight of fleece. I the wants of wool growers in general as our Ohio 
assisted several years ago, to weigh several lots of | sheep. 
wool that averaged 4 tbs. to the fleece; some of the; In answer to some inquiries put to me me at the 
bucks’ fleeces were 7, 8, and 9 tbs. to the fleece. meeting of the Board at Columbus, in regard to my 
These wools were washed in merchantable order, and experience with French sheep:—I bought the best 
were superfine and fine wools. This shows what can | French Merino buck in Ohio; he took the premium at 
be done by careful breeding and good management,on ‘the State Fair at Cincinnati; his lambs by my fine 
sheep of natural size. | ewes were raised with my other fine lambs; pastured, 

I think it would be wise for the farmers of Ohio to salted, foddered, fed, housed, washed and sheared as 
pay more attention to wool growing and produce more the others were, and | think I kept them right. The 
wool of the best qualities; for it will be exceedingly first and second years they have averaged one-half 
advantageous to us as a State, to have the best wool for pound more per head than my fine lambs; and their 
the manufacturer, and the best sheep for those who wish wool being a little coarser, and they being some larger 
to purchase, and thus turn the attention of buyers to and heavier, consequently requiring more food, the ex- 
Ohio, in place of going to other States and countries periment did not amount to much. I believe those 
for light fleeced Saxons or overgrown French sheep. high fed, overgrown, Vermont and Foreign sheep, that 
If the farmers of Ohio go largely into the business, have 14 to 2 years growth of wool on, and often 
and raise sheep that will have a good constitution, and painted darker than good sheep should be by nature, 
and shear fleeces of good weight of wool and of the are calculated to deceive Ohio farmers. When such 
right quality, there will be a market for them far sur- | sheep are kept as most flocks are kept in Ohio, and 
passing their expectations. well washed and sheared annually, they will exhibit a 

The people of southern Ohio can raise fine woolto great falling off in the weight of fleece from what 
good advantage; and their winters being shorter than their purchasers had been led to expect, and nearly as 
in the north part of the State, makes the feeding time great change in the weight of the animal. 
shorter. General Harrison was a wool grower, and | Respectfully, &c., Tuomas Reep. 
said tome that wool growing would dowell anywhere, Dalion, Wayne County, Ohio. 
out of the way of Cincinnati small marketing. In e 
the wheat regions, if wheat fields are sown very thick | 
with clover and timothy so that the grass grows fine, | 
then pasture with sheep three years, and then raise) Mr. Epiror:—I propose pointing out a certain 
wheat again, this rotation does very well. Further characteristic of many farmers in Ohio, which I think 
north the land is adapted to pasture and hay, and can ought not to exist. I refer to their unwillingness to 
be made to produce fine wool to good advantage. take any risk whatever—and the great sacrifices they 
Witness the celebrated flock of Perkins & Brown, frequently make, rather than take the smallest risk. 
and others in that region. So much for the capabili-- This characteristic of our farmers is exemplified by 
ties of Ohio for being one of the first wool growing their fearfulness in purchasing agricultural implements 
States in the Union. | that are not in common use. They want to see their 

No one need be deterred from going into this busi- | practical operation, and the practical! result; they 
ness by fear of the market becoming overstocked with | would like to have-the use of one, a year or two: and 
sheep of the right kind. We now assist in raising if they like it they would buy it, or they would like 
wool for the east. Our natural increase of population | some of their neighbors to buy one, and try it, and 
and the multitude of foreigners landing on our shores then perhaps they could get a chance to try it, or at 
without sheep or wool, will keep up a good market, any rate they could see how it would succeed. They 
and we will eventually raise wool for Europe. complain of the high prices at which farming imple- 

Ohio has every thing to induce here to inake great ments are sold, and they are unwilling to take any 
advancements in weolgrowing. It ought to be re- risk whatever. 





TIMIDITY OF AGRICULTURISTS. 














membered that the more good sheep in any country 
or State, the higher the prices; for the superior quali- 
ty of the article and the certainty of the supply, brin 
in distant competition and keeps up the prices. In 
breeding or selecting, keep heavy, fine, close fleeced 
sheep before your mind, remembering that animals 
possessing the desirable qualities will generally trans- 
mit the same qualities to their offspring; this is the 
reason that horses, cattle and sheep of the best 
points and qualities bring high prices. Two sheep of 
a natural size will produce more and finer wool, they 
having more wool surface than one as large and heavy 
as the two. and the feed of the one is equal to the two, 
each consuming food in proportion to their weight. 
The shepherds of Spain succeeded in procuring 
sheep of the best size and constitution for wool grow- 
ing, and the descendants of that race have not retro- 
graded, but improved in good qualities in Ohio. The 
Germans thought to improve the Spanish sheep by 
* We would refer the reader to the remarks on this subject, 


in the able essay of Mr. HumrickHouss, in the second No: of 
the Ohio Cultivator, pp. 18—20.—Eps. 








It is sometimes the case that men of means, who 
have more curiosity than judgment or practical knowl- 
edge, get these implements and give them a partial 
trial, and if they do not succeed admirably, they con- 
demn them. Inthis way those who manufacture these 
implements are embarrassed, and discouraged. It is 
of necessity, that they sell their implements higher 
than they might otherwise sell them, consequently the 
man who does buy one, must pay more for it, from the 
fact that there are so many who are fearful of taking 
the risk, and so very fastidious. 

It is not so with mechanics and manufacturers. If 
some machine was presented to them which it is 
claimed would be advantageous to them in their busi- 
ness, they will examine the principle upon which it 
works, and then bring their own judgment to decide 
with reference to its practicability. If the reasons 
which are presented for its utility are satisfactory to 
them, they immediately purchase one, and if it is not 
perfected, they put their own ingenuity to work to 
make whatever alterations are neceseary to put it in 
successful operation. They do not want a year or 
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two for some one else to try it, and this deprive them- 
selves of its use that length of time. 

Now, I claim that we, as farmers, want more intel- 
ligence, more self-confidence, and more of the science 
of agriculture. We have intellects as well as bodies, | 
and it is high time that we leave this old method of | 
learning only by imitation. James McGrew. 

Montgomery County.— Ohio Farmer. 





Remarks.— The timidity of agriculturists,” of which our 
friend McGrew complains, is by them considered only as ne-| 
cessary prudence, to guard themselves against humbugs, or | 
vendors of worthless inventions. While it is admitted that | 
farmers are proverbially cautious, or timid if you please, it is 
also well known that they are oftener humbugged than any 
other class of men—and the reason is obvious, viz: the pre- 
vailing “ want of intelligence and knowledge of the scientific 
principles of agriculture’ among farmers, alluded to in the 
last paragraph of the foregoing article. Knowledge is power, | 
and gives “self-reliance ;” while ignorance is weakness and | 
causes “ timidity.” The mechanic who understands the prin- | 
ciples of his profession, is able to judge with confidence, al- 
most at a glance in regard to the utility of a new invention 
pertaining to his business; bnt the uneducated farmer, who 
has no knowledge of the scientific principles on which the art 
of agriculture is based, is obliged to be timid and cautious in 
judging of new things ; or what is more common, cherish an 
obstinate prejudice against all “ innovations.’”’ The remedy of 
course is, better education for farmers, and the more general 
circulation of reliable agricultural papers —Eps. O. Cutt. 


| 





AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


Epitors Onto Curtivator:—I was much gratified 
in perusing the remarks of Mr. McGrew, in the Ohio 
Farmer, of January 5th, on the “ Timidity of Agricul- 
turists.” It is high time that we farmers should 
abandon our prejudices in relation to the improvements 
of the age. 

There is another matter in regard to which I should 
like to say a few words. It is this, that our agricul- 
tural papers should be more generally encouraged and 
supported, especially those in our own State. We 
have papers that are ably conducted, and that present 
the views and experiences of our best practical far- 
mers. They afford a medium by which we may im-) 
part and receive much valuable instruction. A good 
agricultural paper is a store house of knowledge for 
the farmer. He can always find something in it of 
tenfold more value than the price of subscription. 
But some farmers are opposed to agricultural papers, 
or, as they call it, book farming. And here let mere- 
mark, that when I find a man crying out against 
“book farming,” I set him down as lacking in com- 
mon sense. We have some such men down here in 
Hamilton county. They will not take an agricultural 
paper that costs but seventy-five cents a year—their 
plea is that they have no time to read, and don’t be- 
lieve in your fandango farming. But they can find 
time to gossip and swap horses, in sitting around the 
village stores and tippling houses. They will spend 
hours in asking advice of their neighbors, as to the 
prices current and the prospect for the future! They 
prefer to plod along in the old beaten paths of their 
forefathers. They will take crop after crop from their 
exhausted land, and do nothing to feed the soil. They 
do not consider that land will wear out. They do not 
esnsider that it is their duty as well as for their inter- 
est to preserve its fertility. They don’t believe in 
studying the nature of their soil, in fertilizing it, nor 
analyzing it to learn whether it needs this or that 
manure. They do n’t believe in new methods of cul- 
tivating their soil, hut prefer to go it blind in the old 
way rather than to follow the example of a good prac- 
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tical farmer, because he writes down his experience 
and it is printed in an agricultural paper. 

I do not profess to be competent to instruct, or to 
give advice. I am a new beginner, and wish for in- 
formation. But I can see that we need more of the 
application of scientific principles in agriculture; and, 
to accomplish this, we need a larger circulation of 
agricultural papers and books. We should throw 
aside our prejudices, and elevate the profession of ag- 
ricultore. It is the noblest of all employments. I, 
for one, shall endeavor to inform myself so as to un- 


| derstand at least the rudiments of scientific agricul- 


ture. I contend that a farmer should be thoroughly 
educated to his business, as well as the mechanic, sur- 
geon, clergyman, &c. Every where there is need of 
educated farmers, to introduce new processes and im- 
prove old ones; to naturalize and bring to perfection 
the various plants, grains, fruits and stock; in short, 
to make agriculture the attractive and ennobling pur- 
suit it was designed to be. There is no broader field 
of influence, no surer road to an honorable eminence; 
let us then raise the standard of agriculture; and to 
commence let us encourage the agricultural papers of 
our State, and support our State and county fairs. 
They are for the purpose of improving the rural art; 
to benefit us as a class. Agriculture is the foundation 
of all other interests, and whatever importance may 
be attached to other pursuits, “ Agriculture supports 
all, and pays all.” Respectfully, &c., 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio, Jan., 1854. P,. MeLenpy. 





A View or New York Crity.—Persons who wish to ob- 
tain a view of the city of New York, without the trouble and 
expense of a trip there, can do so at acost of only 25 cents and 
a couple of hours’ time, by witnessing the exhibition of But- 
LARD’s excellent Panorama, which is now in this city, and 
will be exhibited in a number of other places in Ohio before 


long. 

The Panorama continues to move before the spectator for 
nearly two hours, and takes him over six MILEs through the 
streets of New York City, in the midst of the business—in 
places and through streets which to a stranger would be of 
most interest, wat he would be most likely to visit ; and while 
he is apparently passing along. he has extended perspective 
views of the buildings on both sides of upwards of FIFTY 
streets, which, collectively, being about forty miles of build- 
ings, giving him a view of the “ city and its people,” as it would 
appear to him if he were to go there, and walk through the 
streets, among the people, the bustle and confusion of our 
EMPIRE city. He will have a faithful and exact view of the 
magnificent churches, public and private buildings, the ship- 
ping and steamboats, horses and carriages, omnibuses, railroad 


| cars, and the THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE who daily throng the 


streets of New York. Distinguished men and acquaintances 
are readily recognized among the crowd of persons in the 
streets. ‘The signs can be read the same as if you were inthe 
city, as all are FAITHFULLY represented upon this painting— 
public and private processions, military companies, firemen 
and their engines, bands of music, etc.,etc. While the Pan- 
orama moves before the spectator, over 700 horses and car- 
riages pass in view, and more than 10,000 of the people of the 
city, at their daily business. 

it is impossible to state all that is to be seen on this moving 
painting. Persons in viewing it can hardly persuade them- 
selves that they are not actually in the city among its business 
and bustle—viewing the citizens and strangers, as they really 
are, in every-day life, at their avocations ; and persons unac- 
quainted in New York City, will get a better view, and gain 
more information of the city, and its people, by once seein 
this Panorama, than they would to actually visit the city, an 
walk its streets and thoroughfares for ten days, as thousands 
of persons have testified. 

t each exhibition of the Panorama, as it passes before the 
spectator, an explanatory lecture is given by Mr. George Doel, 
one of the Proprietors, or Mr. Albert Norton, or Mr. D.C. 
Damon, illustrative of New York City, its statistics, business, 
and resources, its people, their go-a-headativeness ; much val- 
uable knowledge of great importance to a stranger, and of 
general and instructive information to EVERY BopDy. 

{>> The most favorable time to visit the Panorama of New 
York City, is in the AFTERNOON, 


If life improves the character, death will improve 
the condition. 
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THINGS AT THE NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Concluded from January 1—p. 10. 


A CuarTer ox Pumrs.—We are often asked which 
is the best kind of well pump for farmers! and being 
ourself in need of such an article at the time of our 
visit to New York, we were led to examine somewhat 
—s the pumps on exhibition at the Crystal Pal- 
ace. e found quite a number of newly invented 
and so-called improved pumps; but a majority of them 
appeared to us deficient in one or more of the quali- 
ties which we thought essential, viz: moderate cost, 
efficiency and ease of working, durability and non- 
freezing. 

Endless Chain Pumps, we find, are rapidly coming 
into use throughout the country, and being no patent, 
and manufactured by machinery, they are sold at mod- 
erate price. When properly made, and the well not 
too deep, this is really a good pump, but if the tubing 
is made of soft wood, it is apt to wear rapidly; and in 
a deep well the labor of drawing water with it is 
quite severe. 

Pumps of several new forms were exhibited. 
One of these, Cary’s, is a very beautiful and efficient 
machine, especially as worked by steam power, throw- 
ing an immense column of water, for the size of the 
machine, and we should think admirably adapted for 
steam vessels, factories, large hotels, steam fire en- 
gines, &c. Gwywnne’s Centrifugal Pump, is the seme 
that we saw exhibited at the London Exhibition in 
1851, and there, as here, its performance excited the 
wonder of all spectators. The volume of water 
which it elevated some 10 or 12 feet, came down with 
a rush like a mill race, and it was with difficulty the 
proprietor could convince people that so simple a ma- 
chine performed the ven. It requires to be driven 
with great speed, and is particularly adapted for drain- 
ing marshes or ponds, raising sunken vessels, &c. 
Ansom’s Constant Vacuum Pump, (Cincinnati,) is 
said to be something new, and “ capable of drawing 
water 30 feet as ‘ool aa other pumps will draw 15.” 
We did not see it in operation, and therefore cannot 
speak of it with confidence. Address Dr. F. Ransom, 
Front street, Cincinnati. 

Farnam’s Double-Action Lifting and Forcing 
Pumps, and several others of similar construction, are 
excellent for certain purposes, as placing in a kitchen 
for drawing water from a well outside, and forcing it, 
when desired, up into the 2d or 3d story of the house. 
Similar pumps are used for deep wells, by placing the 
pump down in the well, say within 30 feet of the 
water, and making the piston-rod to extend up to the 
top. 
The India Rubber Diaphram Pump, is a real novel- 
ty, and may prove serviceable as a farm pump, though 
we are not aware of its having been fully tested, es- 
pecially in winter, and we do not see how it can rea- 
dily be kept from freezing. It is a Boston Notion, 
exhibited by Rucctes, Nourse & Mason. 

The Connecticut Cast Iron Pumps, by Doveras & 
Co., are perhaps better known throughout the coun- 
try than any others, as they are kept for sale at most 
hardware stores, and are in very common use for cis- 
terns, &c., but are seldom found large enough for 
wells. Their liability to freeze is their greatest fault 
—for although the water can be let off by raising the 
handle, we have found by experience that no person 
will remember to do this each time the pump is used 
in cold weather. 

Downs & Co.’s Pumps, of Seneca Falls, N. York, 
are similar to those last named, but we consider them 
superior in some respects; their well pumps especial- 
ly, we think superior to all others. Having used one 
of them for five years without its once getting out of 
order or freezing up, we concluded after looking at all 
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other kinds, we could not do better than to buy one of 
these for our new home. The following cuts will 
show the form and construction of these pumps: 





Fig. 1—Cistern Pump. Fig. 2—Well Pump. 


Fig. 1 exposes to view the different parts of the 

ump. A, represents the cap, or top part of the pump. 

B, the plunger or piston, which contains a tube valve 
made of brass, and nicely fitted, &c. 


Fig. 2 represents a large and strong pump, made of 
iron, and is designed for wells, or an out-door pump. 
The construction is the same, being similar to the one 
described above. The piston and valves of this pump 
are located in the lower end of the set length, which 
runs down three feet below the base. At the upper 
end of the cylinder is a small hole which allows the 
water to escape from the pump when it is not in mo- 
tion, thus preventing it from freezing in the winter. 
To get at the piston and upper valve, it is only neces- 
sary to screw off the top of the pump above the spout, 
rie pull the piston out of the top, which may be done, 
and replaced without taking up the pump or pipe. 
The whole pump being made of iron, renders it a du- 
rable article, as no part can decay, and it will throw 
water with great ease and rapidity. 


The retail prices of Cistern Pumps are $3 to $5, 
according to size—Well Pumps $8 to $9. 
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STALL-MANURE AND STRAW. 

Ordinary stall-manure is a varying mixture of ani- 
mal excrements, urine, and straw-litter. It is strong, 
in proportion to the urinous liquid it has absorbed; 
weak, in proportion to the small amount of urine and 
the large quantities of straw it contains. With this 
circumstance also its greater or less facility of decom- 
position entirely coincides. Amongst these ingredi- 
ents the urine has the greatest tendency to putrefac- 
tion and decay, and straw the least; manure rich in 
urine will, therefore, pass more rapidly into fermenta- 
tion, and arrive more quickly at what is called “ ripe- 
ness,” than when poor in this constituent. 


Fresh manure is, however, no means of nourishment 
to plants; it becomes so only by what is termed fer- 
mentation. that is, by a previous putrefaction and decay. 
The changes which manure undergoes by these pro- 
cesses of disintegration extend chiefly to its organic’ 
or combustible constituents; inasmuch as these are} 
transformed into a brownish-black, pulverulent mass, | 
(the well-known humus,) whilst a part becomes at the 
same time aeriform, and escapes into the atmosphere. 
Coincidently with this, a quantity of water is also 
evaporated; and from these two volatilizations it a 
easily understood why fermented manure is of less; 
weight than fresh. If the matter so escaping was| 
exclusively water, this diminution in bulk and in| 
weight would be advantageous and desirable; for the 
farmer would thereby save expense in transportation, 
as he would employ a drier manure, and would possess 
in a load which had lost half its weight by desiccation 
the same fertilizing power that is contained in two 
equal loads of fresh manure. The true state of mat- 
ters is, however, wholly different. 

Of the proximate constituents of plants two lead- 
ing classes are distinguished, the combustible (organ-| 
ic,) and incombustible (inorganic;) of these, the first | 
alone are capable of fermentation and putrefaction, 
the latter not. 

Amongst organic substances a distinction is made| 
between auch as contain, and such as do not contain, 
azote or nitrogen, and the former must be regarded as 
more scarce and valuable, as well for foddering ani- 
mals as for manuring plants. Now it is precisely 
these azotized constituents that are always first 
changed; for they introduce and transfer to the other 
ingredients the putrefactive fermentation, by the in- 
tervention of visible and invisible animals of all 
kinds (infusoria, maggots, worms, etc.) If by this 
means their nitrogen finally enters into a volatile 
combination, in other words, into ammonia, then it is 
evident that the farmer who carelessly abandons his | 
stall-manure to the process of putrefaction, will in 
the generality of cases lose considerable quantities of 
the manuring elements it contains, and of these ele- 
ments, precisely those which have the highest value. 
With the ammonia other volatile combinations of sul- 
phur and phosphorus (sulphuretted hydrogen, etc.) are 
simultaneously deneretad, and these likewise escape 
in an aerial form. They possess an extremely offen- 
sive odor, the same as that of rotten eggs, which is 
strong in proportion to the activity of the putrefactive 
fermentation. Hence from the strength of the stench 
emitted during the putrefaction of animal manure a 
tolerably accurate conclusion may be drawn with re- 
spect to the loss of strength which may be feared. 
The old maxim of the peasantry, “ Whatever stinks 
is good for manuring,” is perfectly true; the more, 
therefore, stinking gases (containing nitrogen and 
sulphur) and vapors escape from a dung-heap into the 
air, the less of course can it continue to retain. 

Those parts of plants which contain little or no ni- 
trogen (for instanee, straw, wood, sugar, starch,) emit 
n° disagreeable odor during putrefaction; this kind of 
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change is called, by way of distinction, fermentation. 
Animalsubstances are richest in nitrogen, and amongst 
vegetable matters the seed; hence the great difference 
in the odor, where potatoes, sawdust, sugar, etc., or 
flesh, cheese, pease, etc., which have been sprinkled 
with water, are left standing until they pass into fer- 
mentation or putrefaction. 

Heat is generated by most chemical processes, and 
in most considereble degree by those which resemble 
combustion. Digestion and respiration have been 
shown to be such processes; so also are putrefaction 
and decay. For this reason, we perceive a visible and 
spontaneous evolution of heat, wherever considerable 
quantities of animal or vegetable matters putrefy, de- 
cay, or rot. Hence soil rich in humus (for humus 
must be considered vegetable fibre undergoing decay 
or slow combustion) will always preserve a greater 
amount of warmth than soil which is poor in this in- 
gredient, and this the more, because on account of its 
dark color it absorbs a larger proportion of the rays 
of the sun than a soil of lighter color. The heating 
of stall-manure is thus explained at once; it will be 
stronger in proportion to the larger masses heaped on 
each other, and to the abundance of azotized sub- 
stances they contain, inasmuch as these latter pro- 
duce a brisker putrefaction; in the first case, however, 
the heat is better kept together, and is constantly 
generated anew, because with increasing temperature 
the putrefactive process is more energetically carried 
on. 

Next to heat, air and water have an essential infiu- 
ence upon the progress of putrid disintegration in or- 
ganic matter. Substances from which all water has 
been removed by drying, do not suffer this decomposi- 
tion, as is exemplified in dried fruits, seeds, leaves, etc., 
which we can preserve for years, whilst in a moist 
state they soon become corrupt. With a moderate 
degree of moisture, decomposition proceeds most rap- 
idly and successfully. An excessive quantity of water 
retards it, because when substances are entirely co- 
vered with water their heating, and at the same time 
the access of air, are prevented. 

The exclusion or non-exclusionof air from ferment- 
ing vegetable and animal remains, occasions a great 
difference in the nature of the decomposition. In the 
first case, as, for example, in the decomposition of 
animal manure when piled together in large and com- 
pact heaps, and of urine in the drainings’ reservoir, in 
the steeping of flax, in the fermentation of potted 
cheese, etc., gases and vapors of highly disagreeable 
odor are generated, which may be regarded as partial- 
ly putrified or partially consumed substances; they are 
produced from want of air, or, more accurately speak- 
ing, of oxygen. This decomposition is called, simply, 
putrefaction. It has the greatest analogy to charring 
or dry distillation, where, as, for example, in the man- 
ufacture of common illuminating-gas, or in charcoal 
piles, from deficiency of air, half-burnt, strong-smell- 
ing combinations, tar, ammoniacal gas-water, pyrolig- 
neous acid, etc., are likewise generated in large quan- 
tity. On the contrary, when the air can freely enter, 
these offensive gases and vapors combine with more 
oxygen, and now undergo complete putrefaction or 
combustion; and the products so eliminated are des- 
titute of smell. This kind of decomposition, which is 
most analagous to complete combustion, and, like this, 
takes place with abundant air and a proper draught, is 
ealled decay. 

Why putrid drainings and putrid manures, when 
applied to meadows or fields, diffuse at first a powerful 
odor, but lose this smell a short time afterwards, is 
therefore very simply explained: they lose their odor, 
because they can now absorb oxygen in any quantity 
from the air, and from the process of putrefaction can 
make a further transition into that of decay. 
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If moist vegetable or animal tissues lie in a room| 
from which the air is entirely or partially excluded—| 
for instance, in a cellar which has no ventilation, or | 
in a chest, etc.—then in the undisturbed, damp air a! 
decomposition takes place, consisting partly of putre-| 
faction, partly of decay—the well-known process of 
mouldering, recognized mainly by its close smell and| 
simultaneous production of mould, fungi, and spongy | 
excrescences. By the addition of water, this kind of 
decomposition may be converted into putrefaction; by) 
the introduction of a current of air, into decay; or, 
lastly, it may be brought entirely to a close, if by! 
means of ventilation all moisture is evaporated, and| 
the decaying body becomes completely dry. 

In common conversation, the words “ putrefaction,” 
“ mouldering,” and “ decay,” are deemed synonymous! 
in meaning, and the one or the other of these words 
is used at the pleasure of the speaker to designate the 
changes under our consideration. In the majority of 
cases, itis indeed a matter of indifference, and ina 
strict sense not at all incorrect, inasmuch as in most 
decomposing bodies all three processes are of simul- 
taneous occurrence; externally, with free access of 
air, decay; internally, with exclusion of air, putrefac- 
tion; in the midst, between both, mouldering. ‘Here, 
however, reference must be made to a distinction in 
these processes, the knowledge of which is important 
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in a practical respect; we mean, the fact that we have 
to consider putrefying and mouldering substances only 
as a half-prepared or half-finished nutriment for the 
plants in cultivation; decaying substances, on the con- 
trary, as a fully prepared or perfected vegetable nutrient. 
By the putrefaction and mouldering of manure its con- 
stituent elements are put in training for a brisk decay, 
but by decay are first transferred to those combina- 
tions which are consumed by plants fortheir nutrition. 
Putrefaction and mouldering may be compared, in this 
rkspect, to the soaking, maceration, or parboiling of 
our food; decay, on the other hand, to its full and fin- 
ished dressing. Peat is composed of putrefied vegeta- 
ble organs; pond-mud is equally rich therein; in the 
same manner, we very frequently find in the subsoil 
considerable quantities of putrefied or mouldering ve- 
getable tissue, for instance, what is called moor-earth, 
etc. All these substances must notoriously lie a 
longer or shorter time in the air, before they are ser- 
viceable to plants. The transformation they thereby 
undergo follows from what precedes; they pass over 
from a putretied or rotten state into that of decay. 

In arable land the decay of manure can only take 
place in its upper surface, so far as this is Joose and 
accessible to air. If, therefore, a rapid operation is 
desirable, it must only be superficially plowed in, es- 
pecially in heavy soil. The deeper it is introduced 
into the ground, and consequently excluded from the 
air, the more tardy and slow must be its decay, and 
therefore its operation.—Stocxuarpt’s Chemical Field 
Lectures. 


COAL-SEEKING—USELESS EXPENDITURE. 





Eps. O. Curtrvator:—There is an outlayer of 
Black Shale resting upon the corniferous limestone in 
the northern part of Champaign county, and the ad- 
jacent portions of Logan. On some of the highest 
summits are indications of the Waverly Sandstone 
having formerly existed above the shale. In this 
shale are occasionally found small spots of carbona- 
ceous matter, (probably the remains of fossil fish,) 
which have induced a search for coal, and the expen- 
diture of hundreds of dollars, at a place where the 
slightest knowledge of geology would enable any one 
to decide that no workable bed of coal could be found. 

Such instances of waste and folly are too common 











in our country; andif all the money thus wasted could 
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be collected together, it would soon amount to enough 
to pay for the proposed Geological Survey of the State. 

Mt. Tabor, Ohio, January 7, 1854. L.A. Be 


The following article which we take from the Clai- 
borne (La.) Advocate, will read rather strangely to this 
community. It shows, however, the advantages that 
attach to a new country if it does possess disadvan- 
tages. We think that the figures in the article may 
be rather too high, but it will serve to show somewhat 
the value of acorn mast, a subject which kas probably 
attracted but little attention heretofore.— Natchez 
Mirror. 

“ Have many of our readers thought of the value, 
in dollars, of the acorn mast, to the farmers in this 
section of the country! We give an estimate on this 
subject, which, though not altogether reliable, will 
exhibit the immense value of the crop of acorns du- 
ring the present fall and winter. We will get at it 
in this way: According to the report of the Assessor, 
there are upwards of twelve thousand human beings, 
white and black, now in Claiborne Parish; but say 
12,000. These twelve thousand persons will consume 
during the year 54, an average of 150 pounds of pork, 
each; or, the whole number, 1,800,000 pounds. This 
amount, multiplied by 5 cents, (the probable price of 
pork per pound,) gives the sum of $90,000, as the ag- 
gregate value of the meat which will be consumed by 
the population of Claiborne parish during the approach- 
ing year. This meat, as all our farmers know, will 
be made almost wholly of the acorn mast. The hogs 
throughout the parish are now fatand rapidly growing, 
and they have become so in the woods. But, besides 
the fattening of the ‘ meat hogs,’ that is, those intend- 
ed to be killed this winter, the acorn mast is equally, 
if not more valuable, in keeping in a thriving condi- 
tion the sows, shoats and pigs which are to make the 
meat for the years ’55 and *56. This, then, doubles 
the $90,000 before given. $180,000 may, therefore, 
be safely set down as in the neighborhood of the value 
of the present crop of acorns. And to this we may 
justly add another important item—the increase inthe 
quantity of cotton produced in consequence of the 
meat being raised upon acorns instead of corn. Had 
the planters of Claiborne to fatten their hogs on corn 
exclusively, there would be at least 25 per cent. more 
of it annually raised than at present. The labor that 
would be necessary for the production of this 25 per 
cent. is now diverted into the channel of cotton grow- 
ing, and adds, at least, 10 per cent. to the aggregate 
yield of that staple in the parish. 10 per cent. upon 
10,000 bales (an off hand estimate of the whole cot- 
ton crop of the parish,) would be 1,000 bales; which, 
at $35 per bale, would give $35,000. This, added to 
the $180,000—making altogether $215,000—exhibits 
to us the nett value of the acorn crop, alone, in the 
parish of Claiborne, for the present year! Who 
would have thought it! We do not, of course, claim 
accuracy for our figures; but intelligent farmers can 
make the calculation for themselves, and we will ven- 
ture to assert there are few of them but will be sur- 
prised at the result. The acorn crop of this season 
in North Louisiana will be worth millions of dollars to 
the people! Are tie people duly grateful for the 
bountiful providence by which their wants are thus 
gratiously supplied?” 





Cuester County Hocs.—Our notices of the Ches- 
ter county Hogs, in Pennsylvania, have called out 
several inquiries by letter. Those wishing further 
information, may perhaps be gratified by addressing 
our correspondent, Tomas Woop, Steeleville, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. 
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round seeds for an hour in moderately hot water, they 
take exactly the form and appearance of the common 

white bean, become quite tender, and have a pure and 
| delicious nutty and oily flavor. T'he whole plant, with 
| the seed, is excellent for fattening hogs and cattle.” 





OUR NEW FARM. 


Mr. Batenam sold his Pomona Farm the past fall, 
to Dr. I. G. Jones & A. B. Burrces, of this city. He 
| found it too far from town, and the railroad men would 

not regulate their trains to suit his convenience. He 
has recently purchased 150 acres of Mr. SuLiivant’s 
| land, 54 miles west of Columbus, on the National 
Road, which he designs immediately to improve, by 
/erecting a house and planting a large fruit orchard, 
pt owtm nt ~~-~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~ | aad surrounding the whole with Osage orange hedge. 
Correct THe Lists.—Since our last issue we have| 4 numberof other persons have recently purchased 
posted our letter ledger, by which we discovered a farms of Mr. Suttivant, and he is selling his lands at 
corrected some errors and omissions consequent upon |low prices, considering their quality, proximity to 
the press of business in opening new mail books for! town, &c. It will be a great benefit to our city and 
the year. Will postmasters and agents take notice | county to have these lands improved and settled by 


whether the packages of this No. come right, and in-| their owners, instead of a few tenants. Mr. Sruart, 
form us of any errors that may still need correction. | formerly proprietor of the Stacey Hovse, at Zanes- 


ville, has purchased a farm adjoining Mr. Batenam’s, 


- " and designs to make it his residence. Mr. Pueran, 
so as to make the list correct. We desire to set our|jate of Lancaster, Ohio, has purchased 300 acres 
mai! books right as early in the year as possible. 


| nearly opposite. 
Smart Premrums.—To gratify some of our young | ad ° 
friends, and others who wish to obtain a few Japan THE OSAGE ORANGE CONDEMNED.” 


peas and other rare seeds, we have concluded from | Under this head the Indiana Farmer, of January 15, 
this time to allow any person to order three or more | gives a pretended, but distorted report of the discussion 


> > | 

copies of the current volume of our paper at the low-| on Hedges at the annual meeting of the Ohio State 
est club rates—viz: 3 cortes FoR $2—and to each per- | Board of Agriculture; and. at the close the editor fills 
son sending us 3 or more subscribers between this | half a page of his paper with the following style of 

time and the first of May, we will send 3 or more pa-| comments: 
pers of seeds, postage paid. Now, Boys! here is a) If this discussion had taken place in some obscure county 
chance for all of you to gain a premium, besides con-| agricultural society, we might, perhaps, pity the ignorance of 
ferring a benefit on your neighbors by inducing them | the ern and quietly pass me meee by. But such aoe 
to become readers of the Cultivator. | from being the case. Ohio has had more experience in hedg- 
(7° Those who have already sent a club of les | ing with the Osage Orange than any other State in the Union, 
han 9 il fill heir li y - S| and here, in a discussion before her State Society a majority 
than 9 can sti up their list, at the price of the | of the speakers, including the President, have condemned it. 
larger clubs, and receive a bound volume, or seeds, as | Nor are they talking atrandom. They all speak of pemagpest 
they may direct. | attention to the subject, and most of them of having had con- 
| siderable ex plant. But 
Stock Importatioy.—Dr. A. Watts & ALEXAN-| where was Bateham, of the Cultivator? We do not find him 
per Wapp te have gone to Europe, to select stock for | among the speakers. Could he be silent under all this? He 
the Clark County Company. We alsonotice a move- | has, on 7 om of y peo paginas me one Orange, = 
H , “ everlasting fence,” with a zeal excee no one in the 
ment in Tuscarawas county for a stock compasy. | country. will he, too, pronounce it a “ humbug?” Can heso 
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It frequently happens that persons in sending clubs 
are not careful to count the number of names sent, 








rience in the culture of the 












CuLTure or THE JaPpan Pea.—This plant is very | 
different in growth and appearance from any of the! 
common varieties of peas or beans. It grows from 3| 
to 4 feet high, with an erect, bushy stem, having nu-| 
merous branches which are thickly set with short, 
wooly pods. It seems to delight in a rich, loamy, 
moderately dry soil, and a rather warm climate; but 
it does not need a very long season, as Mr. Ernst in- 
formed us that a few seeds which he planted in his 
garden Jast spring did not vegetate until June, owing 
to the drouth, but still ripened a crop before the frost | 
destroyed them. He thinks this new article is likely | 
to prove quite valuable. The seed is as good as the| 
common white bean for food, and better adapted for 
rich soils and warm climate, and the straw is excel- 
lent fodder for stock; and it promises to yield bounti- 
fully of both. In planting the peas, be careful to 
give them plenty of room to spread. We shall set 
them in hills as wide apart as Indian corn, not more 
than 2 seeds in a hill. 

The late Mr. J. E. Tescnemacner, an eminent 
Vegetable physiologist, says: 

“The plant is Cajanus bicolor, a native of East 
Indies, Amboyna, Japan, &c.; flower small, interior 
yellow, vexillum purple, erect shrub, pubescent, near- 
est in alliance to Lupinus. The seeds are good to 
eat, and when young, very delicate. On soaking the 





much as be still while others do so? 


To relieve the astonishment of our astute brother, 
we would inform him that “ BaTenan, of the Cultiva- 
tor,” sat quietly by, taking notes for his paper, and 
heard every word of this discussion without caring to 
take any part in it himself; and he even expressed 
himself pleased with the remarks of the majority of 
the speakers, although you say they “condemned ” his 
favorite kind of hedge! [The reason why his name 
does not appear as one of the speakers, is probably 
because it was not a public discussion—none but reg- 
ular delegates had a right to participate, except by a 
vote of leave. | 

If the Farmer man had copied the report of the 
hedge discussion as it was given in this paper, or any 
other correct or candid report, his readers would have 


‘seen that the substance of the testimony was in favor 


of, instead of against the Osage Orange. Three per- 
sons, it is true, spoke against it, but they each admit- 
ted that they had not tried it, and two of them we 
know reside where no good specimens of it can be 
seen; while the same number of persons spoke in its 


favor, and each of these declared that they did so from 
personal experience. Will any man of common sense 
and common honesty pretend that the testimony of the 
former three is deserving of as much consideration as 
that of the latter? or that the discussion, as a whole, 
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“ condemned the Osage Orange!” For the benefit of 
the Farmer man, we would say that partly as the re- 
sult of this discussion, Mr. Barrnam has since pur- 
chased the plants and is preparing to set tenfold more 
Osage orange hedge the coming spring than he has 
ever done before; and he wishes to record the pre-. 
diction that if the Indiana Farmer should live three | 
years longer, it will within that time undergo a mark-, 
ed change of opinion on this subject. | 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. | 
Sowrne Osace Orance.—Several of our new sub-| 
scribers have inquired what preparation is necessary | 
to secure the vegetation of Osage Orange Seed. Our | 
method is, to soak the seed for 5 days or a week, in 
soft water, standing in a warm room, and changing 
the water every other day. Then sow in good mel-| 
low soil, sandy if possible, or such as will not bake 
after rain, dropping the seed in drills or rows, say 2) 
feet apart, and 1 to 2 inches apart in the rows, and 
cover about one inch in depth. If dry weather occurs. 
the rows must be watered occasionally til! the plants 
appear; and special care must be taken to keep the 
young plants clear of weeds. 
A quart of Osage Orange seed, if it does well, will 
produce from 3,000 to 4,000 plants, or enough for 100) 
rods of hedge. The price of seed is $1 per quart, $5 
per peck, $20 per bushel, with some reduction to 
dealers and others who buy more than a bushel. The) 
best method of conveyance for those who live at a) 
distance, is by Express, which is safe and expeditious, | 
upon all the lines of railroad. By mail the postage 
alone is $1 a quart. 


Hor Cutture.—A subscriberin Montgomery coun- 
ty wishes to know how to raise hops; what kind of 
soil; how to start the plantation, &c., &c. To an- 
swer his questions in detail would take quite too much 
space in our columns, and be of little interest to our 
readers. We have lived for years in a hop growing 
region, and do not think the business can be made 
profitable in Ohio. The summers here are too hot, va- 
riable, and subject to drouth, and injurious insects are 
quite too numerous. Besides, there is no real utility 
in growing the crop, and a man cannot fee] that he is 
contributing to the support and well-being of his fel- 
low men by devoting his energies and capital to the 
business. Hops require deep, rich soil; (not bottom 
land;) the plants or cuttings to be set in hills about 5 
feet apart, and 2 or 3 strong poles set to each hill. 
The ground must be kept mellow and clear of weeds 
by working with hoe and cultivator repeatedly during 
summer. The vines do not yield a full crop under 3 
cr 4 years from the time of planting. 


Tue Ferret.—This is an animal of the weasel 
kind, which is tamed and much used in England for 
killing rats, as it follows them into their holes and 
kills them or drives them out. A_ correspondent 
wishes to know whether they will do well in this 
country, and if so, where a pair can be had, as he is 
much troubled with rats. We have known several 
persons who have imported them in the State of New 
York and tried to propagate them there, but without 
success; and the conclusion they came to, was, that 
the climate was too severe and changeable for them. 
It is possible they may do better in Ohio, but we do 
not think it very probable. If any of our readers 
know of any experiment where they have been kept 
in this country for a number of years, we should be 
glad to hear of it. 
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very flat roofs, and where exposed to fires, but not fit 
for farm purposes.} Can a square house be laid off 
to good advantage! [Yes.] What size ought bed 
rooms to be?” [As large as you can afford, and as 
well ventilated as can be consistent with comfort. 
For more particular information, read “ ALLEN's Rural 
Architecture;” it can be had at almost any book store 
for $1.25, and is worth ten times the cost to any man 
thinking of building a house. } 


Srrinc WuEat.—We do not know where any seed 
of spring wheat is to be had at the present time. It 
has been but little raised of late years in Ohio, and 
only, we believe, in two or three of the eastern coun- 
ties of the Reserve. 


Bitter Ror.—We are unable to give our Iowa 
friend any further information in regard to the cause 
and cure of this disease in apples, than is contained 
in Vol. VI. (1850,) of this paper. Some kinds of 
apples are more liable than others to be affected with 
bitter rot, and the seil, season and culture, exert some 
influence. 





“ Mertno Sueer anp THEIR VaRIETIES.”—The con- 
cluding number of the very able series of articles 
under this title, by Mr. Humricknovse, will appear in 
our next paper. 


Extraorpinary Ecc-Layinc.—Mr. W. S. G. Ma- 
son, of West Townsend, Sandusky county, informs 
us that he has three pullets, of the Cochin China 
breed, that recently laid eight eggs in two days, and 
two of the eggs were double yolked. He very natu- 
rally asks, “ Who can beat that?” 


ips e, ltr: 
NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 
Transactions New York State AGRICULTURAL 


Socrery.—We are under obligation to B. P. Jounson, 
for copies of the Transactions for 1852. 


Fourta Annuat Report of the Columbus and 
Xenia Railroad.—This is one of the best constructed 
and best managed railroads in the country, and also 
one of the best paying roads, as is shown by the fact 
that the stock is quoted at higher price than that of 
any other. The following extract from the Report, 
speaks volumes in praise of the managers: “It is a 
matter of congratulation that during the past year not 
a serious accident has happened to a passenger on the 
road. This fact added to the regularity with which 
the trains have been run furnishes the most satisfac- 
tory evidence of the care and skill which have char- 
acterized the administration and supervision of the 
road.” The number of through passengers for the 
year, 149,202; of way passengers 35,548—showing an 
increase of the former of 45,551, and of the latter of 
13,132 over the previous year. 


Tue Unitep States AGRICULTURAL Society’s Sec- 
ond Annual Meeting is to be held at Washington on 
the 22d of this month. 

We are indebted to W. S. Kine, Boston, for a copy 
of the Quarterly Journal of this body. The Ist No. 
was issued in the summer of 1852; the next in the 
fall of 1853, which was also called No. 1,and now we 
have twins—Nos. 3 and 4 in one issue, which is said 
to complete the first Vol. Bro. Krxe has got out a 
good No., and we hope the future Quarterly issues of 
this work will be as well arranged, and conform more 
nearly with the periods of the Calender. Mr. Kine 





Hovse Buriptnc.—One of our subscribers writes— 
“ Editors know everything! Will you tell us which) 
is best, a brick or frame house for a farm? [Brick is| 
best.] How do composition roofs dot [Very well for; 


oa 


requests us to say that those members of the United 
States Agricultural Society who have not received a 
copy of this work, should forward their names and 
Post Office address to him at Boston, and they will be 
supplied. 


























AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN OHIO. 
Continued from January 15—p. 17. 


Since our former article on this subject appeared, 
the State Board of Agriculture has had a meeting and 
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| class that their sons may grow up to honor their great 


heritage, I see no way but that as a class they must 
still remain the “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” pursuing their dull mechanical task in heredi- 
tary blindness, unrelieved by one ray of that intellec- 


discussed various plans for promoting agricultural im-| tual light, which science reveals to all those who love 


provement; but no action was taken by that body in| 


reference to Epucation; and on conversing with sev- 
eral of the members upon the subject, we found that 
their views in regard to the matter are so diverse that 
there is no prospect of any agreement among them, 
until they have devoted more thought to the subject. 
The same we find is true of all classes of our readers 
and correspondents—they need to read and think more 
on this subject, and turn it over in their minds to see 
all sides of it. We will endeavor to aid them in this 
work; and in order to show how widely good and wise 
men differ upon such matters we will here insert let- 
ters from two of our esteemed correspondents who are 
distinguished for their learning and talents as well as 
for their devotion to agricultural improvement. It 
will be seen that in one of the plans proposed, their 
views are diametrically opposite; we think, however, 
that on further discussion and reflection it may be 
found that “ both are right, and both are wrong,”—in 
other words, we believe that both the plans of educa- 
tion may be adopted with perfect success. But more 
of this hereafter. Will not more of our friends give 
our readers their views on the subject? 





LETTER FROM DR. J. P. KIRTLAND. 


M. B. Barenam, Esq.—Dear Sir:—You inquire, 
“ What can be done in our State for agricultural edu- 
cation!” 

It is universally assented that something should be 
done by the State Government. To establish an ex- 
clusively Agricultural College, endow it and sustain 
it, would be rather an expensive operation, and its 
success would be very doubtful. Besides it would ex- 
ert only a local influence in its immediate vicinity. 

We have at this time a number of Colleges in suc- 
cessful operation, which have already provided most 
of the means necessary to enable them to adapt a 
course of instruction to our young farmers. If our 
Legislature could endow a Professorship in several or 
all of them, by which the students generally, or such 
portions as might desire it, should be instructed in the 
application of science to the arts and to agriculture, 
the rising generations in our State would be greatly 
and profitably advanced in useful knowledge. The 
means sufficient for this purpose can be controlled by 
' the State Government, and no act of it could confer 
a greater amount of good on the mass of our popula- 
tion, 

In my opinion no other project designed to accom- 
plish the important purpose you named will ever suc- 
ceed. Neither individual nor associated action will 
ever attain the object. Very truly yours, 

Cleveland, January 20,1854. J. P. Krrtuanp. 





LETTER FROM SAMUEL WILLIAMS, ESQ. 


Eps. O. Cuttivatror:—You ask, What can be done 
for agricultural education? I reply—Let farmers put 
their shoulders to the wheel and it will never fail to 
go; while the lawyer, merchant, and every mechanic 
worthy of the name, are careful to give their sons and 
daughters the necessary learning of the schools; the 
farmer impiously degrades his God-given vocation, and 
gives a cognovit that farming is of the lowest caste, 
and least among the trades in need of the aid of sci- 
ence; an unintellectual employment, only requiring 
the faculty of imitation, and the genius to practice 
well the hereditary rules of a by-gone and much dark- 
er age than ours. If farmers will do nothing as a 














to learn nature’s daily lessons. 

You ask if our Agricultural College is likely to suc- 
ceed! I reply that it would have succeeded under 
certain modifications, had Derxarretp lived, but the 
sudden exit of his master spirit paralyzed all. He 
was a host in himself, a well-read, practical farmer, of 
expanded comprehensive mind, and an enthusiastic 
energy of purpose, which a host of others with the 
best intentions in the world cannot supply in them- 
selves. Whether the College goes into operation or 
not, depends on those most interested in it, the wealthy 
farmers of all producing Western New York. 

Talk not of rural professorships attached to old 
Colleges, as a substitute for agricultural schools: from 
the beginning it was forbidden to unite “ God and 
Mammon.” yal expose the unsophisticated far- 
mer’s son to the danger of becoming a neophyte in 
the world’s follies, by the association with the spoiled 
sons of the rich men of the world, lest he should bid 
good-bye to the glorious physical education he has re- 
ceived on the farm, and forget the use of his hands. 
It is youth’s never-failing weakness to be dazzled by 
glitter and outside show, to mistake the extrinsic for 
the intrinsic; hence the necessity of keeping farmers’ 
sons aloof from the corrupting influences of the great 
literary institutions of the day. Their vocation should 
be to learn the truths, the causes, and the effects of 
nature’s great and multiformed combinations, rather 
than the social peurilities of fashion and fast living, 
so generally mixed up with ordinary college education. 
Methinks a better and more honorable destiny awaits 
a farmer’s son, when in the process of his school ed- 
ucation he is daily brought, and with increasing de- 
light, into practical communication with nature in her 
laboratory, the field and the garden. 

When we behold the rapid strides of our present 
factitious civilization, induced by the great and increas- 
ing wealth of our too prosperous nation; a civilization 
without that corresponding education, training, intelli- 
gence, and self-denjal, necessary to the soul’s health; 
to see men and women whose positive vulgarity and 
ignorance is attempted to be concealed beneath the 
extravagant appliances of fashion, and ill-befitting as- 
sumed, importance. We can but feel that the con- 
servative principle which is to bless and save the na- 
tion, and avert its decline and fall, is to rest in the 
growing and yet to be perfected learning, science, 
simplicity, truthfulness and economy of the great ag- 
ricultural community; for we read “ that the last shall 
be first, and the first last. Samvet WILLiaMs. 

Waterloo, N. Y., January, 1854. 





MOON FARMING REVIVED. 


We have been greatly edified by the perusal of a 
new work in pamphlet form, which we received by 
mail direct from the author a week or two since. It 
is entitled, “ T'he Fruit Raisers’ and Farmers’ Guide 
and Receipt (Recipe?) Book: Containing many good 
Rules for Raising Fruit upon the different Forms and 
Arts.” By Davin Szamay. Cincinnati, 1853. 

The author of this work tells us that he has kepta 
Journal of his travels and observations for many years, 
and that his work “is not written in great style, like 
some works, but is designed to give the reader knowl- 
edge of some new, very interesting and good modes, 
rules, &c., in the ways of our days and times.” He 
is evidently not a believer in “ book farming ” gener- 
ally, and we presume that nothing but a benevolent 
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desire to confer lasting benefit on mankind prompted| not do where a man wants apple seeds to plant out 
him to commit to paper and types the rich stores of| nurseries with, and when a man has planted out a 
wactical and scientific lore treasured up during a long) large nursery, and has many young trees coming on, 
lifetime; for instead of setting a price upon his book | and all seedlings, then he will have many kinds of 
like more sordid authors, he modestly asks readers to| fruit, and late and early. I have seen as good fruit in 


examine it and recompense him as they may see fit. 
To that class of farmers, of which there are some 
still remaining among us, who have no faith in “ mod- 
ern inventions,” and are particularly averse to agri- 
cultural papers, we have no doubt this “ guide” will 
prove very acceptable; and as our paper may chance 
to fall into the hands of some readers of that sort, we 





this way as from grafted trees, and then I have seen 
grafted fruit much larger and better than the fruit was 
where the grafts were taken from. One may trim and 
graft, and make fruit still earlier or later, but the best 
mode is to culture well.” 

“If the Agricultural Society will give me what they 
have said they would give some one, concerning the 
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will give a few extracts from the work for their bene-| blight and bitter rot, I will carry out the many com- 
fit: plaints in its branches, and give full view and satis- 
* All farmers should have this work. ‘There is so| faction; for a tree never need to take the blight if 
much humbuggery afloat these days that people are in rightly managed. If the rules here laid down are 
fear of being cheated; but this work will give light on| are carried out, they will get along.” 
some of the most important subjects that ever have) “ Wheninsects are very bad on peach or apple trees, 
been discussed. Some may doubt, but let them try | take a center bit—three quarters of an inch bit—and 
and see if they can do better.” commence a hole, and cut around, so as to save the 
“ Many people say that the time for doing any work) bark piece to put back again; then bore in a little 
whatever has nothing to do with the moon; but they| more than half way through the tree on the side most 
may be satisfied by close observation. Let us look | affected, near the butt, and fill the hole with pulver- 
into a few things. In the first place, the earth and | ized sulphur, and then drive in a plug tight, so as not 
ocean are joint bodies connected together. The moon to let the sap leak, even with the wood, so that the 
attracts the water, so that it rises and falls, and when) bark chip will come even, so that all will be smooth 
the moon runs high the tides are high, and when the) by rubbing on a little paste. This treatment will 
moon runs low the tides are low; and if the moon, make old trees healthier, and is good for the bitter 
will attract the water, why not, then, suppose that the rot,” &c. 
moon has some effect on the earth! Whenthe moon; “A little sulphur is good to give fruit a good gelish. 
is five times nearer to the earth than the sun is, and Apply as I have said, or one can open the bark on the 
the sun is invisible often when the moon is visible, large limbs and put sulphur in, a little like budding, 
and when the moon runs high the weather is cold, and and close up again in good order; and in this way of 
when low the weather is warm. These facts are well doing one can make fruit sweet or sour, and make 
known, and why, then, should we doubt the effect of roses blue with a little indigo, and have many colors 
many things on the earth?” [Clear as mud.] on one bush, by different stains. Some individuals 
“ When one wishes to have fruit growing in wet,| put salt in trees, but salt should never be put near 
low lands, they should set out young cotton woods or fruit trees, and too much lime or tobacco will also 
sycamore, and graft in them, and they seldom, if ever, | spoil the taste of fruit, when too much about a tree 
will have any complaints. Young cotton wood is very | and near the roots. Some kill their fruit by doctoring 
hardy, and one may cut off limbs and place them in wrong.” 
the ground, like sugar cane, or have one end a little’ “The best and right time for trimming fruit treesis 
out, and graft or bud in them; and by so doing one the first new moon in June.” 
may have hardy orchards, and a plenty of delicious| “The sap will flow every new moon in the year, if 
fruit, which takes the eye so, and which there is often _the weather is a little warm at new moon, and then 
so much said about, and which sells so well. [ Will) the bud will swell. Many people think that the frost 
the author tell us where we can see fruit growing on killed the peach trees last winter in the southern part 
cotton wood or sycamore stocks!] But after all, the| of Ohio, but it is mostly on account of the dry wea- 
many kinds of fruit one may get and pick out a lot of ther last fall, for the insects worked about the roots 
them, and put altogether, and eatin the dark, and then | and caused them to bleed, and the weather was so 
he will not be able to tell what kind he is eating, let| dry that the sap failed to go up in one new moon, in 
it be grafted or natural fruit.” | many trees.” 
“ Many people have said that no fruit like grafted ° 





fruit; but I cannot agree with them all round; for) Jowa Acricutturat Socrery.—The Convention, 
how did the fruit come in the first place! Look at/ called for the purpose of forming a State Agricultural 
this, if you please. There must have been a variety | Society, met at Fairfield, lowa, adopted a Constitution 
of kinds. You may plant the apple core, and when and By-Laws, and effected a permanent organization, 












the seeds come up, one of them generally grows larger 
than the rest, and is apt to bearthe same kind of fruit.” 

“Let us look into the manner of setting out fruit 
trees, for this is the main point, and it should be done 
with much care and in good order. And now for the 
moon. Some say that they always go in the ground, 
and the moon has nothing to do with any thing plant- 
ed. Well, what does it dot All will admit that the 
moon, tide, and course of nature work together, and if 
so, then why will not the moon have something to do 
with the trees, &c. And by that means it is believed 
by many that the sap starts and flows most in the light 
of the moon, and by that means I go for setting out 





at that time, and it is as easy to do it then as at any | 
other time, and more particularly in the spring than | 
in the fall.” 

“ Some few apple trees have been brought to bear! 
apples that have no seeds in, [how!} but the plan will | 


by choosing the following officers: 

For President—Thomas W. Clagget, of Lee county. 

Vice President—D. P. Inskeep, of Wapello county. 

Recording Secretary—J. M. Shaffer, of Jefferson 
county. 

Corresponding Secretary—C. W. Slagle, of Jeffer- 
son county. 

Treasurer— W. B. Chamberlin, of Des Moines 
county. 

The following resolutions were then passed: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
memorialize the General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa, praying for the passage of a bill, rendering pe- 
cuniary aid for the furtherance of a permanent estab- 
lishment of a State Agricultural Society in this State. 

Resolved, That the First Annual Fair of the State 
Agricultural Society be held at Fairfield, on Wednes- 
day, 25th of October, 1854. 
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This machine, in its primitive form, was first de- 
scribed in our volume for 1848, pp. 69-70, in answer 
to an inquiry from Hon. H. L. Ertswortn. Since 
that fime it has been greatly improved, and a patent 
obtained therefor, by J. H. Gest, Esq., of Clermont 
county, whose advertisement appears in this paper. 

We commend this machine as deserving the espe- 
cial notice of extensive corn growers, as calculated 
not only to save labor, but to preserve the fertility of 
| the land. Its design is to break down and cut in 
| pieces the stalks left in the field over the winter, after 
the corn has been husked, so as to allow of their be- 
ing easily plowed under in the spring, instead of the 


3. H. GEST’S CORN STALK ROLLER AND CUTTER. 


wasteful practice of raking them into rows and burn- 
ing them, as heretofore practiced. It consists of a 
heavy wooden cylinder or roller, on which are set six 
or more knives, extending the whole length of the 
roller, and as it revolves, these knives cut the stalks 
in pieces of about a foot in length. The improve- 
ments, we understand, consist mainly in the addition 
of forks or hooks on each side in front, which gather 
fallen or sloping stalks into the path of the roller, and 
pins which straighten such stalks as may have fallen 
crosswise the path, thereby securing more perfect 
work. The machine is also enlarged so as to cut two 
rows at a time; which also causes it torun more steadily. 





WINTER EXHIBITIONS AT ALBANY. 


Dr. Spracve, Corresponding Secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, went to Albany last week, 
to attend the annual meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, and see how things were man- 
aged at their Winter Exhibitions. He sends us the 
following: 


Tue Wixter Exurertion or tHE New York State 
AGRICULTURAL Society, AND oF THE StaTE Povut- 
TRY Society. 

Axzany, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1854. 
It may not generally be known to thé readers of 

the Cultivator, that the New York State Agricultural 
Society holds two Annual Fairs. The Winter Exhi- 
bition is now being held, and consists of fat cattle, 
sheep, swine and poultry, (both dressed and on foot,) 
grains, &c. About twenty-five head of cattle, (Dur- 
ham, Devon, and Hereford,) are in the Exhibition, 
some of which are extra animals. 

- Of dressed sheep and hogs, the quality of animals 

exhibited, and the manner of dressing, exceeds any- 

thing that has before come under our observation. 
The show of grains and seeds is very creditable. 





bushel—one specimen nearly 64 Ibs. Corn was ex- 
hibited, weighing as high as 62 tbs., and oats 40 tbs, 
We procured about 30 packages of seeds from the 
premium lots, for the collection in the rooms of the 
State Board at Columbus. 












great service, if properly cared for, and patronized. 


Several specimens of wheat weighed 63 tbs. to the | 


The New York State Poultry Society is now hold- | invoice represents these animals to be very superior. 
ing its annual show in “ Van Vetchen Hall,” and at-'—Maysville Eagle. 


tracts many visitors. I doubt not the Society will 
take money enough at the door to pay all premiums. 
The show of fowls is a very large one, comprising all 
the fancy breeds, and many specimens of superior 
merit. Your space will not admit of special mention. 
The annual meeting of the State Agricultural Society 
is now being held in this city. 

Quite an interest is felt on the subject of a perma- 
nent location of the State Fairs. A committee, ap- 
pointed one year since, to consider the propriety of 
such an arrangement, reported to-day favorably, but 
the Convention will not entertain the proposition, 
urging insurmountable objections. 

The next State Fair will probably be held either at 
Syracuse, or New York City. 

[It is announced for New York City.—Epbs. } 





National Cattie Snow at Sprinerietp, O.—Our 
neighbors at Springfield are wide awake for having 
the projected exhibition at their place next fall, and 
will send a delegate to the meeting of the United 
States Agricultural Society to press the subject upon 
the attention of that body. 
| 2 








Importation OF Jack Stock in Kentucky.—We 
are informed that Gen. Daniel Morgan and Dr. J. C. 
Wilson, of Fleming, who made a large importation 

of Jacks and Jennets last year from Spain, have just 
‘received an invoice of another importation of 20 Jacks 
jand 5 Jennets, shipped from Barcelona on the 13th of 


This “ Winter Exhibition” is destined to be of ; December last, and which are expected toreach Mays- 


|ville by the 15th or 20th of February [inst.] The 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


HOW TO MAKE BUTTER IN WINTER. 





her of good suggestions in reply to the query—* Why 
won’t the butter come?” First, he says, set the milk 
where it will freeze—if it freezes solid all the better, 
the cream will then all rise, and rise rapidly, too, when 
it can be easily removed after standing a few minutes. 
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children without neglecting other household duties. 
On Capitol Hill alone there are thirty ladies thus em- 


| ployed, and about 200 in the city. We find it very 
praca easy to make two pair of children’s shoes in a day, 
A correspondent of the Maine Farmer gives a —_ 


and they cost us here $1.25 a pair.” They find it a 
light, agreeable, profitable work.— Ex. 


We believe the practice of making gaiters, slippers 
and children’s shoes, is practiced to some extent in 
Columbus, and in many other of our cities and vil- 
lages. The art is very easily acquired, and the saving 


ina warm room. The milk should either have a June | of expense is by no means inconsiderable. A last to 
temperature, or be suffered to freeze, as if it is cold fit the foot, which can be bought for a few shillings at 
without freezing at all, the cream will not rise well. | most, a couple of awls costing a few pennies, and 











Do not let the cream stand muchif any longer than 
- would in summer or it will become slightly bitter. 

ext and most important, see that the cream has the 
right temperature when you churn. Thaw the frozen 
cream gradually so as not to melt any portion, it can 
then be warmed by setting the cream jug into a pail 
of warm—not hot water. Then warm the churn by 
rinsing it with hot water, and put in the cream; test 
the temperature with the finger and if just a little 
colder than new milk, it will come in a few minutes. 

If the cream froths so as to fill the churn, it is too 
cold, and it will be useless to attempt churning till 
the cream is turned out and warmed, or warm water 
thrown in; it should froth from two to four inches 
high, but not higher. If the cream is too warm it 
will not froth at all, but will steam—in that case you 
must take off the lid and let it cool before you churn, 
or it will come very slowly, and be poor when gather- 
ed. If these directions are carefully followed, he 
thinks little trouble will be found. 

Another correspondent thinks one’s finger is so 
much colder at some times than others, that it is a 
poor guide. He thinks every family can afford a ther- 
mometer, which can be bought for $1 anywhere, and 
in most places for 50 or 75 cents. Slip the scale out, 
of its tin case and dip it in the cream. 75° he con-. 
siders the right temperature for butter to come quickly. 

We think these directions arevery sensible. They 
accord well with our own experience, and then if the | 
butter is worked as Aunt Fanny suggests, we think | 
the result will be satisfactory. 





MRS, GAGE LECTURING. 


By a letter recently received from Mrs. Gace, we 
learn that she is lecturing on “The Elevation of| 
Woman,” and on Temperance, in various places in| 
Illinois. At Alton, Carlinville, McCoupin county, and 
Jerseyville, Jersey county, she gave lectures with good 
success. At Carrollton, and Winchester, Greene co.,| 
she met with some opposition, but was by no means 
disheartened. At the time of writing she was at 
Jacksonville. She expresses herself much pleased) 
with the appearance of the country, and says she has. 
thus far been favored with unusually fine weather for | 
traveling, but adds that the stock of many parts of | 
that State is suffering from want of water. 





Women Suoemakers.—Shoemaking has for some | 


time been a fashionable home employment among, 
ladies who submit to do any work at all. It is cer-| 
tainly a more useful sort of labor than most of the 
fancy needlework that is accomplished in households. | 
It appears from the New York Express, that in Wash- 
ington some of the most respectable and independent 
women, married and single, engage in the shoemak-| 
ing business as an agreeable pastime, as well as from_ 
motives of economy. “The gaiters which cost us. 
$3 at the stores,” they say, “ cost us one day’s labor, 
and 60 cents for the best materials bought at retail. 
One of us has made five pair of ladies’ gaiters in a 


| 


| saved, in 


waxed ends are all the tools required. Lasts for child- 
ren can usually, when outgrown, be exchanged at the 
shops for those of a larger size. 

We do not recommend this branch of work for far- 
mers’ wives, for they are usually overtasked already, 


without undertaking shoemaking. However, if they 


find time to piece bed quilts, we would advise them to 
make shoes instead, and invest the money earned or 
ood warm blankets, and we think the 
Misses would find this as pleasant as embroidery, and 
far more profitable.—Eb. 

We are requested by Mrs. Srverance, member of 
the State Committee appointed for this purpose, to 
publish the accompanying petitions, with the request, 
“That all to whom they may come, if interested, 
will consider themselves a committee to give them 
circulation; and for that purpose they will please 
append large sheets to each, (separately, as some 
persons may be inclined to sign one petition, and 
not yet the other,) and also to return them to Mrs. 
C. M. Severance, Cleveland, Ohio, by the 25th of 
this month, so that the names may be collected and 
sent in to the Legislature immediately.” 


To the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 

The undersigned, inhabitants of the State of Ohio, respect- 
fully petition your Honorable Body, to so amend the laws of 
our State, as to secure to women equal rights with men, in 
holding and disposing of property. . 


To the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 
The undersigned, inhabitants of the State of Ohio, respect- 
fully petition your Honorable Body, to take the preliminary 


| steps to amend the Constitution of our State, so as to secure 


to Women the right of the Elective Franchise. 


—-- - 2 2 0e + — 





A Picture or Lire.—BuLvarp’s Panorama of New York 
be is meeting with the most unbounded success here, and it 
well deserves it. T’o those who have been in New York, and 
are perfectly familiar with its magnificent churches, and halls, 
and warehouses, and parks, it will be pleasant for them to be- 
hold how life-like a picture a first-rate artist can make of a 
large metropolis. ‘Those who have never been to New York, 
THE city of the Western World, should not fail to see it when 
it comes to them in so beautiful form and mode Perfect na- 
turalness characterizes the painting. Therein consists its 
eminent value. 

The fire scene, the funeral procession, the flow of the river 
of life through Broadway, the massive public buildings and the 
hotels, all seem so real that one can hardly help feeling, when 
gazing intently upon them, that they are as real as they appear. 
It is not only a work of artistic merit of a high and finished 
taste, but it is also extremely instructive. ‘The shipping, the 
business, the pursuits—the very life of New York, are before 
us on the moving picture. 

Although the man of art and genius generally dies before he 
has deserved honors from mankind, and a willing posterity has 
to make amends for a reluctant Present, still the true artist, 
who toils and thinks and loves the arts, has many a solace and 
many a satisfaction into which the great world cannot enter. 
He labors, he thinks, he advances in his work—the midnight 
lamp burns low, but still he struggles on to give the very touch 
of life and power to his painting, and when the happy inspira- 
tion is upon him, and he has filled his ideal, what high and 
holy joy comes to him in the stillness of the night, and how 

ure itis! The creations of his own genius look down upon 
im to solace his weariness and repay his toil —For. C. Dem. 
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HOME RECREATIONS. 

In the family circle often are found the different and 
respective ages of life. The grey-haired patriarch— 
the fully developed man and woman in the maturity 
of life—the young, in grades to the infant. Here are 


minds in all stages of activity requiring each, differ-| 


ent aliment and recreations, as well as different allot- 
ments of physical exercise. The wise furnishing of 
these, will in the true woman never be overlooked, and 
although, as is often the case, circumstances may hin- 
der the procuring of the most beneficial, yet “where 
there is a will there is a way” to administer to the 
varied wants of the spiritual and the intellectual, as 
well the physical. 

Especially with children at this season of the year, 
is the demand for suitable recreation imperative. 
With our ever-tidy house-keepers, the little ones are 
in constant disgrace because it requires so many ac- 
tions to make up the sum total of bodily exercise, and 
nothing tempts young fingers half so much as the 
prim arrangements of the fastidious. And this never 
fails to call forth the unceasing reprimand which in 
turn engenders in the young heart antagonism, dis- 
trust and recklessness. Furnish the children a variety 
of amusements, and cheerfulness will not be scared 
from the hearthstone, nor ill-nature taught to those 
who dwell beside it. Mirthfulness is one of the 
brighteners of life, and should have due encourage- 
ment. The cheerful face is welcomed every where, 
and moulds the surrounding tempers to its own genial 
nature. It has a charm that nothing can resist: an 
influence all-potent. The cold and morose temper 
repulses and chills—none seek its society. Though 
genius enrich with her untold treasures, yet the influ- 
ence must be limited when surrounded with such a 
temper. 

I was greatly pleased with the beautiful article from 
the pen of your able correspondent, Mrs. Cuter, in 
the Cultivator,of January 15th, on “ The Use and Ed- 
ucation of the Hand.” Her ideas of useful recreations 
are highly beautiful as well as practical. The head 
needs the ready agency of every member—and though 
the hand may be at first an uncouth instrument for 
the busy brain, yet the pleasure of effort will insure 
practice, and ready ability will ensue. A very little 
aid and encouragement to girls and boys would impel 
them to use those little muscles that are tingling for 
exercise, in the manufacture of many little conveni- 
ences and ornaments that would add to the attractions 
of home as well as call in play the creative faculties. 

Now as home is universally conceded to be woman’s 
sphere, she should take every means to make good 
her claim to being creator and dispenser of home im- 
provement and happiness, and then we should not see 
so often the listless indifference of young girls, or the 
reckless cruelty of boys in the miscalled hours of re- 
creation. Mary B. Brirpsatt. 

Richmond, Indiana. 


CORN CAKE, OR PONE. 

Mrs. Batenam:—In reply to Lizzre’s inquiry, I 
would suggest the following mode of making Corn 
Pone or Johnny Cake: To one pint of sour butter- 
milk add three eggs, one teaspoonful of saleratua, 
one quarter pound of butter, thicken with fine meal, 
do not make it too stiff, spread on a buttered pan and 
bake quickly. 

The following makes a very nice breakfast cake: 
To one pint of buttermilk or sour cream add two tea- 
spoonfuls of saleratus, three eggs, two tablespoonfuls 
of molasses, salt, and spice or nutmeg to suit the taste, 
and thicken with fine Indian meal; mix over night, 
and bake quickly for breakfast. EvizasBetu. 
Iberia, February 3, 1854. 
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| Cotorinc Butrer.~-A yellow color is the natural 
one for good butter. Such always sells best in mar- 
ket, and pleases best on the table. Hence the papers 
are engaged in furnishing various recipes for coloring 
it; one recommending the yolk of eggs, another car- 
rots, and others other substances. We approve the 
| carrots decidedly, and recommend that they be given 
|to the cows. Butter thus colored will not only look 
|right, but be more likely to prove right, than if the 


| juice of the carrot be added to the butter by CT gy 

To Bow Trire.—Was it clean and put it on to 
boil in plenty of water, with four or six moderately 
sized onions. When the onions are quite soft, the 
tripe will be boiled enough. Serve it with the onions 
|in a hash-dish, with a little of the liquor in which it 
has been boiled, and plain melted butter in a cup. 

It will be greatly improved thus: About ten minutes 
before it is done, strain off all the liquor and replace 
it with a cup full of milk, roll a lump of butter in 
some fiour, add a little chopped lemon peel, pepper 
and salt; mix all well together, and let it boil gently 
for about ten minutes. This way of dressing tripe 
is both cheap and good.— Ex. 








Corn Breav.—A New Recipe-—Every body who 
has been at the Mansion House, at Buffalo, New York, 
has learned the luxury of the corn bread there provi- 
ded. The clerk is often taxed to write directions for 
home manufacture, and I thus procured a recipe for 
domestic use, which I copy for you, so that those who 
wish may try a piece of bread from the Mansion. It 

|is as follows: One quart of sour milk, one table- 
spoonful of saleratus, four ounces of butter, three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, three eggs, and corn meal 
sufficient to make a stiff batter.—£z. 


Boston Grxcersreav.—This is the gingerbread 
which, when a boy, made general trainings and “ cat- 
tle shows” of so much interest to us and the other 
urchins. We have eaten much gingerbread since 
then, but none so good as that. Three cups of flour, 
one cup of molasses, two eggs, one tablespoonful of 
dissolved saleratus, two large tablespoonfuls of gin- 
ger, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, and milk enough 
to form a dough. Rub the butter and flour together 
and add the other ingredients. Roll it out in sheets, 
cut thin, and butter with molasses and water before 
|they are put in the oven. They require a very mod- 

erate heat to bake them, as they easily scorch. 
[ Prairie Farmer. 

To Keer Pricxtrs.—Keep pickles only in wood or 

| stone-ware. Anything that has held grease will spoil 

pickles. Stir them occasionally, and if there are soft 
ones, take them out and scald the vinegar, and pourit 
hot over the pickles that are in asolidstate. Always 
keep enough vinegar on them to cover them well. If 
it is weak, take fresh vinegar and pour iton hct. Do 
not boil vinegar and spice over five minutes.— Ex. 


A New Hor-Arr Furnace.—We have examined 
Brown & Ellis’s apparatus for heating dwellings, and 
think well of it. The essential difference between 
this mode and the old one, is this: The old plan heats 
the air by bringing it directly in contact with the 
stove or furnace; in this it is brought in contact with 
hot water pipes—consequently it can only be heated 
to 212°, and does not produce that drying of the air 
in the rooms, which makes the uncomfortable in 
most houses heated by a tom boiler is so 
constructed that it entirely surrotNds the fire, which 
is much less than in the other mode. It is more ex- 
pensive, but more durable, and we cannot help think- 
ing more healthy; and therefore give it this “ honora- 
ble mention.” Let those interested look to it.—Wew 
York Tribune. 
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H. GEST’S STALK ROLLER AND CUT-| 
e TER— Patented DecemBer l4tn, 1852.— This valuable | 


e 


Machine, in passing over the row, removes every corn stalk, not | Trees, principally Apple an: Cherry. Evergreens, including Red 
one is left standing, and if they should be tangled and down in dif- | Cedar grown from seed, and for beauty unsurpassed. Also prepa- 
ferent directions, the pins and rakes in front will straighten and | red to execute Root Grafting to order. Allat the lowest rates. 


bring them within range of the cutters, which will cut them into | 
short pieces, so as to form but very little obstruction in the way of 
plowing the ground, or cultivating the crop. The result of experi- 
ence shows that every crop of reasonable sized stalks thus treated 
is worth to the ground or future crops, at least $1 ® acre. 

Suorp Prices or Macuines.—First class, with cast-steel knives, 
warranted to be injured but very little, if any, among stones or on 
frozen ground, $35. Second class, with spring steel eutters, an- | 
swering every purpose where there are but few or no stone, or the 
ground slightly frozen, $28. 

If upon fair trial, when the stalks are frozen, or dry enough to 
burn freely, the machine fails to perform the work as well as spe- 
cified above, the money will be refunded upon its being returned, 
in good order, to Gest & Behymer, or one of their agents. 

hose who wish to purchase machines this season would do well 
to send their orders early, as we purpose, if possible, to supply all 
the demand. 

We have also rights of counties and States for sale. 

Address, (post paid.) GEST & BEHYMER, 

February 1, 1854.-3t* Batavia, Clermont co., O. 


HORP. SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., PRO- 





PRIETORS OF THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES, Cultivators | 


of, and Dealers in, all kinds of NURSERY PRODUCTIONS, offer 
for the Spring Sales a very large stock of APPLE, PEAR, CHER- 
RY AND PEACH TREES, BOTH STANDARDS AND DWARFS, 
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as well as a good supply of Plum, Quince, Apricot, and Nectarine 
Trees, and all the best and most popular sorts of the smaller Fruits 
—Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries and Gooseberries. 

Their stock of Raspberries includes Fastolff, Franconia, Knewit’s 
Giant, Large Monthly, the Antwerps, and Dr. Brinkle’s Seedlings; 
of Currants all of the leading kinds; and of Gooseberries, 3,000 fine 
plants of the best Lancashire sorts. 

Grapes—Native, one, two, and three years old, in large quanti- 
ties; Foreign—Forty best sorts. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery, in great variety. 

Roses—One of the best and rarest collections in the country; in- 
cluding, of course, Mr. Mathews’ new Seedling, the Augusta—of 
luxuriant growth and fine foliage, profuse bloom, a splendid flower, 
and of the most exquisite perfume. The price, as will be seen by 
our Catalogue, is very much reduced. 

Dahlias, Phloxes, Bulbous Roots, Green-House and Bedding 
Plants, including all the novelties of the season. Hedge Plants, 
Rheubarb and Asparagus in large quantities. 

Evergreens of choice varieties, as well as many thousands of 
Balsam, Norway, European, Silver and Scotch Firs, Austrian Pines, 
Chinese and American Arbor Vitews, &c., &c., all in fine condition. 

(# Among their stock of Pear Trees, they have in large propor- 
tion, the Virgaleau, Onondaga, and Oswego Beurre, both Dwarf and 
Standard. No more desirable kinds for early bearing, productive- 
ness and great excellence, can be cultivated extensively for market. 
They have also several hundred EXTRA SIZED FRUIT TREES of the 
finest growth and form, cultivated and trained into bearing for 
themselves, which the necessity of changing fheir grounds to those 
much more extended requires taemin part toremove. These trees 
consist of Cherry, Plum, Standard and Dwarf Pears. They have 
furnished the greater portion of the specimen fruits exhibited by 
the proprietors at the State Fairs for two years past, and are offered 
at from $1 to $3 each. 

The products of their nurseries having a reputation second to 
none in the country, those now favoring them with their orders 
may rely upon that reputation being sustained. They annex a few 
commendations selected from many of a like nature, both as to the 
quality of their trees, and that other essential, the excellency of 
their king, to which they invite attention. 

“ The trees were all well packed, and are very fine—not one arti- 
* aa I am perfectly satisfied with.” From Leydon, Cook county, 

nois. 

“The trees were well packed, and came to hand in fine order.” 
South Bend, Indiana. f 

“The trees, ete ge long delayed on the way, arrived in good 
condition, and opened well. I must say they were evidently taken 
up and packed with more than ordinary care.” Delaware, Ohio. 

“ And now about the trees. If ad trimmed them [a novel 
complaint] they would have been the finest lot of trees I have ever 
seen from your State. I never saw finer roots.” From Springfield, 
Ohio. [The trees here spoken of, let it be remembered, were sent 
out from the Syracuse Nurseries as their second class trees.) 

“The trees, to appearance, (having been delayed on the 
way] were in good order, and better trees than I have ever seen 
west of the es.” Roscoe, Illinois. 

The proprietors have also been favored by a customer with 
the following certificate, made after an examination of a large lot 
of their trees: 

“We, the undersigned, do hereby certify, that we have person- 
ally examined the lot of fruit trees which Mr. now has in 
the village of Marshall, and we do not hesitate to say, that they 
are the best lot of Fruit Trees, to all appearance, that has ever 
been offered for sale in this county. Dec. 14, 1853.” [Signed] An- 
NER Pratt, Circuit J , Supreme Court; Erastus Hussey, Co. 
Clerk; H. A. Noyes, Judge of te; J. H. Montcomery, M. D.; 
D. Darwin Huones; T. A. Ranvat; J. A. Van Hown; Jamms A. 
Way. 

{> Catalogues furnished gratis to all post-paid applications, en- 
closing a letter stamp to pre-pay the same. <& J 

Syracuse, N. Y., February 15, 1854.-2tt 





(\SAGE ORANGE SEED AND PLANTS—Can 


be obtained at the lowest current rates, by addressing this 
(February 1, 1854.) 
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ARROLL NURSERY.—S. B. Marswatt, Pro- 


prietor, would call attention to his immense stock of Fruit 


Address, post paid, 


Pol 1D, 1b54.28t° 8S. B. MARSHALL, 


Augusta, Carroll county, Ohio. 


[)'SSOLUTION. — The Limited Copartnership 
heretofore existing between the subscribers, under the firms 
of Derby & Miiier, Auburn, and Dersy, Orton & MuLuican, 
Buffalo, is this day dissolved. Norman C. MiuuEr, of Auburn, and 
EvcENe MvLuican, of Buffalo, each, and they alone, are authori- 
zed to sign the names of the late firms liquidation. 


S C. DERBY, 
ELLIOT G. STORKE, NORMAN C. MILLER, 
EDWARD MUNSON, 


WILLIAM ORTON, 
CHARLES F. COFFIN, EUGENE MULLIGAN, 
Special Partners. General Partners. 
Dated at Auburn and Buffalo, February 1, 1854.-3tt 


OPARTNERSHIP.—Norman C. Mitten, Wm. 

Orton, Evcrne Muuuiean, Evtior G. Storke, Epwarp 
Munson, and Caarues F. Corrtn, being purchasers of the entire 
list of Publications, Stereotype Plates, Copyrights, , Presses, 
Stock, c., of the late firms, will, with increased facilities, continue 
the business as Publishers, Importers, and general Booksellers, at 
Auburn and Buffalo, under the firm of 

MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN. 
Auburn and Buffalo, February 15, 1854.-3tt 


[MPROVED HOGS AND POULTRY. — Orders 
A. for the Improved Suffolk and Essex Pigs, and all the best varie- 
ties of purely bred Poultry, Games, and Bantams, promptly attend- 
ed to. Also Lop-eared Rabits. 

Pedigree given if desired. 

Eggs, fresh and pure, from my premium stock, carefully packed, 
and forwarded by Express, P dozen, as follows: 

Brahmas, $6; Sumatra Pheasant Games and B. Spanish, $5; Co- 
chins, different colored Shanghais, &c., $3. 

dress, 
Sidney, Ohio, February 15, 1854. 





W. S. LUNT. 





T)EVON BULL FOR SALE—Three years old past; 

winner of first prize in class 2 years old at State Fair, in 

Cleveland. Also winner of first prizes at the Fairs held in this 

county the last two years. E. MATCHAM. 
Pittsfield, Lorain county, Ohio, February 15, 1854.-2t* 


ASKET WILLOW.—Cuttings of the best varie- 
ties of Basket Willow for sale at $5 P one thousand by 
WM. H. DENNING, 
February 1, 1854.-3t* Fishkill Landing, New York. 


NEW CROP OSAGE ORANGE SEED.—100 
bushels new crop Osage Orange seed, for sale by 
J. M. McCULLOUGH, 

162 Main Street, Cincinnati. 


January 15.-+ 
CHOICE STOCK FOR SALE.—SIX MORGAN 

COLTS, one and two years old; six Bellfounder colts, three 
years old; seven Durham calves from seven months to two years 
old; twelve Hampshire and Leicester pigs; also, a few yellow and 
white Shanghai fowls of pure blood. 

The Morgan Colts are warranted pure blood, as they were sired 
by my horse Cheshire Morgan. The Bellfounders were sired by 
Rarey’s Old Bellfounder. 

They were all raised by myself, and can be seen 
Newark, Licking county, Ohio. 

February 1, 1854.-3tt 

YOUNG JACK FOR SALE.—I have a valuable 
young JACK, four years old, good size, and warranted to give 
entire satisfaction in his performance, which is rarely met with. I 
will sell him if application is made soon. Address the subscriber at 


New Concord, Muskingum county, Ohio. JAMES FINDLEY. 
January 15, 1854.-3t* 


(\NION SETTS.—500 bushels prime Onion Setts 


for sale by JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
Feb. 1, 1854.- itt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 


SAGE ORANGE SEED.—We are just receiv- 


we Aye supply of new crop Osage Orange Seed, got out in the 
best order and condition. Pure rs can rely on this seed being of 
superior quality. For sale by JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 

eb. 1, 1854.-4tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 


NGLISH BLUE GRASS SEED.—300 bushels 
English Blue Grass Seed crop ya, in store and for sale by 


N'F. DAIR & CO., 
Feb. 1, 1854.-4tt 40 and 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 





at my farm near 
N. B. HOGG. 





Colts AND SHEEP.—I have several Morgan 
Colts that I would sell at fair prices. Also, J. Willetts and 
myself have a few Spanish and half-blood French Bucks which we 
believe to be free from the ‘‘Cornwall finish,” although brought from 
Vermont. Purchasers would do well to look at this stock before 
purchasing elsewhere. J. C. McGREW. 
Smithfield, Jefferson county, O., February 1, 1854.-4t* 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtivator Orrice, February 14, 1854. 
There is less excitement in the produce markets than at the time 
of our last issue, and prices of flour are not quite so high at pre- 
sent, though the news by the next steamer will cause fresh excite- 
ment if the expected commencement of a general war is confirmed. 





Trade of all kinds is dull, in anticipation of the arrival of the | 


steamer now due. Hogs and hog products have advanced; and 


grain of all kinds continues to bring high prices. 


Cincinnati, February 13.—Flour is dull, with small sales at $6.- | 


85@$6.90. Wheat continues to bring $1.30@$1.35 P bush. Corn 
45@47c. Oats 45c. Rye has advanced to 80@85c. Barley 55c. 
White Beans $1@$1.25. Flax Seed $1.40@$1.50. Clover Seed 
has arrived very freeiy, and the demand is less active, $5.75 @$5.80. 
® bushel. Timothy Seed, $2.50@$3. Mess pork advanced the 
past week to $13, but sales are quite moderate. Butter, keg, 11@ 
12c.—roll for packing 12@14c. Eggs 12@14c. # dozen. Hogs have 
sold during the past week at $5@$5.06 P 100 tbs. Beef cattle $6 
(@$6.50. Wool presents no change of prices. 


CotumBus, Feb. 14.—Flour $7. Wheat $1.15@$$1.20. Corn 
40 cts. Oats 35. Clover Seed $5.25@$5.50. Potatoes 60@75c. P 
bu. Butter 18@20 P tb. Dressed hogs 4@5 cts. Beef by quarter 
4@5c. P tbh. Chickens 12@15c. Turkeys 50@75c. each. Eggs 15 
cts. # dozen. 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 13.—Flour $7.50@$7.75. Wheat $1.50 with 
small sales. Corn 55c. Oats 35c. Hogs $4.75@$5 PY 100 bbs., 
dressed. Butter, firkin, 12@15—roll, 15@l6c. Eggs 12@13c. 
Potatoes 50. Cloverseed, $5.50. Dried Apples, $1@1.25 P bu. 
Sheep pelts, 75@$1. 

New Yorx, February 13.—Flour has declined a trifle from the 
extreme rates of the past week; now sells at $9@$9.25 for common 
and extra Michigan and Ohio. Wheat, $2.10@$2.25 for prime red 
and white. Corn, $1.05 for western mixed. Pork, mess, $15.75@ 
$15.87 ® bbl. Beef is in good request. Dressed hogs 7@7\c. 
Lard 104% @10%c. But 15@17c. for Ohio firkin. Cheese firm at 10 
@12c. Wool is active at a slight advance. 








HOROUGHBRED STOCK, CONSISTING OF 
Ayrshire Cattle, Merino Sheep, Suffolk and Leicester Hogs, 
Brahma Pootra, White and Buff Shanghai Fowls. 

Two Ayrshire Bulls for sale.—I will sell my Premium Bull, “New 
York;” also, ‘“‘ Dundee,” a fine Bull Calf, from my Thoroughbred 
Cow, “ Alice, 2d,”"—her dam, “ Alice, Ist,” imported. Sire, ““Dun- 
dee,” owned by E. P. Prentice, Albany, N. Y. Also, Suffolk and 
Leicester Pigs. I will pack securely and ship to order, Eggs, war- 
ranted fresh and pure, the ensuing spring and summer from my 
choice Brahmas and Shanghais. Price $3 # dozen. Address, pre- 
paid, H. T. WOLLARD. 

Febreary 15, 1854. 


’ 


Castine, Darke county, Ohio. 


HAVE A FEW MORE VERY FINE MORGAN 
STALLIONS FOR SALE—or I will let their services for the 
spring season. These horses are direct from Vermont, from the 
best stock, large size and fast goers. Those wishing a first-rate 
Morgan horse, can find them at my place equal to any in any coun- 
try. Address me at Granville, Ohio. L. HODGES. 
February 15, 1854.-3mt 
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S50 TO $150 PER MONTH CAN BE EASILY 

eq made in seliing the POPULAR BOOKS, published by 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, successors to Derby & MILLER, 
Auburn, and Dersy, Orton & Mu uican, Huffalo. 

From the wide-spread reputation of our Publications, BOOK 
AGENTS, COLPORTEURS AND CANVASSERS can be sure, 
with ordinary diligence, of doing well, as there is hardly a family 
in the couutry but would be glad to purchase one or more Books 
from the list, if they were brought to the door. They are all coop 
a well PRinTED, sTRONGLY Bounp, and sell readily wherever 
offered. 

To all those desirous of aiding in the noble work of disseminating 
a Pure and Wuo.esome Lirerature throughout our land, we 

| offer a RARE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, and do great good. 
4° Catalogues of our Publications, containing full particulars, 
furnished on application (post paid) to 
; MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Publishers of Popular Books, Auburn and Buffalo, N. Y. 
February 15, 1854.-3tt 
! 





GREAT BOOK FOR FARMERS.—Over 2,000 
copies ordered before publication. Sent free of postage. THE 
| AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S GUIDE IN ORCHARD AND 
| GARDEN; being a Compend of the History, Modes of propagation, 
j culture, &c., of Fruit, Trees, and Shrubs, with descriptions of 
nearly all the varieties of Fruits cultivated in this» country; and 
notes of their adaptaticn to localities, soils, and a complete list of 
Fruits ete © cultivation. By F. R. ELLIOTT, Pomologist. 
Price $1.50. Published by C. M. SAXTON, 
| Agricultural Book Publisher, 152 Fulton st., N. Y. 
| [#"Persons sending $1.50 to publisher will receive a copy free 
of fostawe. Will be ready 10th February. 
ebruary 1, 1854. 
RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. — The 
| subscribers offer for sale, at their Nursery, 444 miles West of 
Cleveland, a large assortment of choice and standard varieties of 
| Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, Grapes,Currants, 
Raspberries, &c. Also, Deodar Cedar, Norway Spruce, Austrian 
| Pine, Scotch Pine, Tree Box, Dwarf Box, Balsam, Fir, English and 
| Irish Yew, Irish Juniper, Silver Striped Uonymus, Deciduous Orna- 
| mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines and Creepers, Hedge 
Planst, &c. Catalogues furnished to post paid applicants, enclosing 
astamp. Address, LEWIS NICHOLSON & CO., 
| Jan. 15, 1854.-3t* East Rockport, Cuyahoga County, O. 
ae a a ee ‘i 


(\RANBERRY 


| 





CULTURE.—The subscriber has 
just issued new works on Cranberry Culture, and will forward 

to all free of charge that may wish them. Also has plants forsale, 

| and will forward them by express, in a fresh state to any parts of 

| the United States, to those that may order them. Address, 

| SULLIVAN BATES. 

Bellingham, Norfolk county, Mass., Feb. 1, 1854.-1tt 


TEEL MOULDBOARD PLOWS—No. 614 Mary 

Street, Cincinnati, On10.—The undersigned would respect- 
fully call the attention of the public to their large and choice assort- 
ment of Plows, made of the best materials that could be procured, 
and manufactured in as workmanlike manner as any in the west. 
All of which will be warranted to run well, and scour, or the price 
‘refunded. Gentlemen wishing a superior article will find it to their 
|advantage to call and examine for themselves. They might add, 
that several premiums and diplomas have been awarded them, for 
| the best Plows exhibited, for several pan me by the State and 
County Fairs of 1853. OHN ROBERTS & CO. 
January 15, 1854.-2tt 








RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., &c. 


The subscribers have the pl e of ing an immense 
stock of Trees, &c., for the Spring trade, embracing— 

STANDARD TREES FOR ORCHARDS. 

DWARF AND PYRAMIDAL TREES FOR GARDENS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, for Streets, Parks & Pleasure Grounds. 

RARE AND BEAUTIFUL LAWN TREES. 

NEW AND RARE WEEPING TREES. 

EVERGREEN TREES, embracing the rarest species of Pines, 
Firs, Spruces, Yews, Cedars, Junipers, &c. 

HARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

ROSES, of all classes, and embracing the newest and best sorts. 

DAHLIAS, the finest ay ee prize sorts. 

~~ enaphemaarana, ncluding the finest of the new Pompone 
varieties. 

PHLOXES AND PZZONIES, superb collections. 

BEDDING PLANTS, a complete assortment. 

HEDGE PLANTS, among them 50,000 Osage Orange. 

BOX EDGING. 

RHUBARB, ASPARAGUS, &c., &c. 

All orders, whether for large or small quantities, executed with 
the greatest care, and in strict compliance with the wishes of the 
purchaser. Packing done in the most secure and skillful manner, 
so that parcels can be transmitted thousands of miles with safety. 
Nurserymen and dealers in trees will be supplied on the most lib- 
eral terms. 

The following Catalogues are sent gratis and pre-paid to all who 
apply and enclose one postage stamp for each: 

o. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2, do do Ornamental Trees, &c. 

No. 3, do do Dahlias, Green House Plants, &c. 

No. 4, Wholesale Catalogue. ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1854.-9tt 



























